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OUR FAITH in the old virtues got a 
good bracing recently. We were told about 
a suburbanite who had made a good deal of 
money all of a sudden, and who subse- 
quently let his sense of values get a little 
dim. He bought a big run-down estate, and 
got busy with a flourish to fix it up. He 
took a Swedish stone mason to look over 
the job, and told him to proceed to do any- 
thing that ought to be done. “Money is 
no object,” said the owner. Next day the 
stone mason sent word that he didn’t want 
to do the work. “There’s no fun,” he ex- 
plained, “in a job where you can’t spend 
time figuring ways to save money.” 


THE RUSSIANS are at it again, gum- 
ming up our way of life. Their newsphotos, 
published here recently, show quantities 
of shiny new station wagons rolling off the 
assembly line. This raises the question of 
what is to become of American customs 
and American terms, especially such terms 
as “the station wagon set.” 


A PROMINENT New Dealer, a friend 
of ours in the last decade, has turned from 
economic reform to business and has done 
quite well. His observations on the new 
life are shocking to some of his New Dealer 
friends, who refer to him as “retrograde.” 

He actually says that (1) business is very 
difficult to run, and takes more brains than 
government jobs take; (2) business does 
not insure the making of money; (3) only 
an occasional businessman really makes 
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much money; (4) if you happen to be one 
of the persons who do make some money, 
it’s not such a bad thing after all. 


THERE ARE STILL people in business 
life who insist that if you don’t talk about 
anything wrong in their business, then 
nothing is wrong. 

Years ago the automobile manufacturers 
decried any mention of street and highway 
accidents, lest people not buy cars. Later 
they learned that people were not scared 
by the talk, but they were scared by the ac- 
cidents themselves. 

Now come the private airplane manufac- 
turers. They, like the automobile makers 
of old, have been reluctant to participate in 
a program of the National Safety Council. 
They can’t afford it, they say. (So said the 
auto makers before them, until the auto 
makers found they couldn’t afford not to.) 

Also there’s the liquor industry, which 
yells bloody murder whenever anyone whis- 
pers anything about the bare possibility of 
evils in liquor, and the need of more regu- 
lation. The private airplane industry and 
the liquor industry are passing examples of 
lines that should get some sort of prize. 
We suggest a miniature silver ostrich. 


COAL MINERS are hard working peo- 
ple, and most of us would not trade jobs 
with them for twice the money. Personally 
and humanly we don’t begrudge them 
higher pay, or better houses, or cleaner com- 
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munities. But that’s not all there is to it. 

Coal miners have organized a monopoly, 
and have given control of the monopoly to 
a single man. ‘his man dictates the price 
and the conditions of supply of labor: His 
word is, in fact, the law of the miners. 

At the other end of the line are the 
owners of the coal properties, the operators. 
They are not organized as a monopoly, but 
at the present time they are strongly influ- 
enced by a group of big companies, includ- 
ing the steel companies, which produce 
some effects of monopoly. 

Thus we have the equivalent of two mo- 
nopolies, two giants, one of the workers, 
one of the owners, getting together and 
agreeing on prices and terms. Do they 
bargain? No, they do not bargain. The 
owners’ monipoly merely accepts the dic- 
tate of the workers’ monopoly. Do the op- 
erators pay the bill? No, the operators 
merely pass on the bill to the public in the 
price of coal, adding a little in some cases 
for their own share, their own mark-up. 

And does the public have any say in 
this? Nota bit. The public merely pays 
what the two giants have decreed. 

But won’t competition remedy any error 
or any abuse? ‘The answer is: What compe- 
tition? Every company can sell every lump 
of coal it can dig out and ship. The de- 
mand is tremendous, both at home and 
abroad. Every steel company can sell every 
ton of its steel, and can afford to pay almost 
anything for coal. Oil is a competitor of 
coal, but at the present time oil is scarce, 
and it is physically impossible to turn from 
coal to oil on any big scale—at present. 

So we have the spectacle of two monop- 
olies in what amounts to a conspiracy to 
milk the public at a time when the public 
can do absolutely nothing about it, except 
to stand still and be milked. The milking 
amounts to the greater part of the extra dol- 
lar per ton. 

And there’s also 10 cents a ton for health 
and welfare fund. ‘This sounds fine. The 
public takes kindly to health and welfare 
funds for miners and others. But who says 
10 cents? The miners and the operators, 
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the two monopolies. And why not 50 cents 
or $1? What check is there? 

It is taxation by the private giants, with- 
out any public representation. Other inte- 
grated unions and other integrated indus- 
tries can do the same—and probably will. 

Now, of course, most of us do not like 
public regulation of prices or wages. We 
have just gotten over shuddering at the war- 





time regulations. We are quick to yell 
“socialism,” or “fascism.” And yet, and 
yet, there must be some protection for the 
consuming public against the new combina- 
tion of laborite and ownerite monopolies. 

It’s time to begin to think about it. If 
anyone has the answer, please write to us. 
The miners and the operators probably 
won't award any prize to the winner, but 
the public would very much like to. 


MOST EXTREMISTS have eye trouble. 
They see their own objectives, but they do 
not have an eye for other people’s objec- 
tives, or objections. Another way of put- 
ting it is that they have I-trouble. “I want 
this, I think that.” 

Extremists are often responsible for the 
laws. Extremists among employers brought 
on the pro-union laws of the 30’s. Then 
extremists among the union leaders brought 
on the latest law to curb them. 

Extremists of both sides are still at it. 
Some of the employers have great faith in 
the law. They see nothing wrong with it, 
for they have eye trouble. ‘The unions per- 
sist in their extreme attitudes, and see noth- 
ing good in the law. 

Actually the law is a hodge-podge of com- 
mandments, prohibitions and prescriptions 
which get all tangled up with each other. 
There are stumbling blocks for both unions 
and management. ‘There are loopholes, 
and the legislators made them. There are 
opportunities for evasion, and the unions 
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will make the most of them. This law has 
some merits (the union men yow!l at this) 
and this law has many ineffectualities (the 
employers yowl at this point). 

Only moderate employers and moderate 
labor leaders can lay the groundwork for 
industrial peace. Moderates are never spec- 
tacular, but they are better citizens than the 
extremists, of whom we have a bellyful. 


THE COST OF LIVING for the aver- 
age family is not declining as everyone ex- 
pected earlier in the year. ‘The reasons are 
these: 

The grocery bills are kept up by the com- 
petition of demand for export of foodstuffs, 
and when the housewife pays the bill at the 
grocery store, she also pays a portion of the 
bill for post-war world relief. Some manu- 
facturers and dealers are making too much 
money, adding on bits of extra profit, get- 
ting while the getting is good, justifying the 
practice on the grounds that “others are do- 
ing it.” Rents are being raised, draining 
dollars from the pockets of the tenants to 
the pockets of the landlords. Higher mine 
wages and subsequent higher coal prices 
are in process of being translated into 
higher prices of many other products, cents 
here, dollars there. 

The average family has very little leeway. 
What it must spend for food it can not 
spend for a refrigerator. What it must 
spend for rent is a limitation on the ability 
to buy a new car. Thus every business is, 
or ought to be, interested in lower prices— 
for the other fellow’s goods. 


GETTING to the beauty parlor, what 
with the shortage of baby sitters, is often a 
problem to the suburban housewife. Re- 
cently, one such beleaguered lady, gazing at 
the slow-moving truck of the Good Humor 
Man, got an idea: why not beauty parlors 
in trucks or trailers, to serve suburban 
neighborhoods? She even proposed a name, 
“The Mobile Hair-Do.” 


THE INTEREST in Eisenhower for 
President has gotten to the stage where pol- 
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iticians sit around and talk about him pro 
and con. ‘The con is that he is a military 
man, and “no one wants a military man 
for President.” 

Recently another difficulty arose. It was 
announced that Eisenhower would become 
President of Columbia University, and it 
dawned upon the politicians that presidents 
of universities are usually called “Doctor,” 
which in the business of politics is very bad. 
One Republican politician of our acquaint- 
ance hit upon a brilliant idea, and now is 
boosting “Mister” Eisenhower. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA are important 
territories, economically and militarily valu- 
able. ‘They are full of good people, whose 
essential loyalty was well demonstrated dur- 
ing the war. They want to be states of the 
United States. 

About the only good argument against 
statehood is that the blue of the flag is al- 
ready a bit crowded for a couple more stars, 
but it seems that if the matter were pre- 
sented right, all the other states would be 
willing to move over and make room. 


OUR GREAT-GREAT GRAND- 
FATHERS, who were doubtless worthy 
men, are now resting in peace, and would 
not look with favor on being disinterred. 
Yet they were disinterred recently at the 
round table of a fashionable men’s club. 

Next day, a friend of ours told us in 
strictest confidence, with the understand- 
ing that the name of the fashionable club 
was not to be mentioned in print, that the 
traceable ancestors of two-thirds of the 
members were what is now known as cheap 
foreign labor. 

The current barring of this undesirable 
element of immigration makes us worry 
about the fate, a generation or more hence, 
of fashionable men’s clubs. 
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be done for 





for the most part the help will have 
_/ to be self-help. Very little real aid 
can be expected from .~ amet which 
speaks sentimentally of the perpen pas 
little fellow, with an eye to 
his vote, but can’t be 
counted on to do much. 
The economic facts being 
what they are, small busi- 
nessmen cannot hope to get 
a larger share of the market, 
even though small operators 


Ce) forth business CAN be helped, but 
‘ 


comprise 98 percent of the (99 


nation’s businessmen. 

Salvation for small businessmen, so far 
as there is one, must be geared to the reali- 
ties—the difficulties under which small 
businesses have to function. 

There are three basic difficulties. ‘The 
first is the problem of inferior manage- 
ment. This is the most easily surmountable 
difficulty, the one in which small operators 
often can be helped—to help themselves. 

The other difficulties are: inadequate 
credit facilities, and a group of sticklers 


which may be called lack of competitive: 


opportunity. Credit and competitive op- 
portunity usually are beyond the control 
of small businessmen, and not much as- 
sistance can be expected. 

How do these three hardships affect small 
businessmen, and how do the chances of 
getting help really stack up? 
> Management: A recent Department of 
Commerce study of firms which closed 
down shows that inadequate management 
is the root of small business failure. For 
instance, 53 percent of the failures in- 
volved men with no business experience. 
Forty-one percent of the firms didn’t even 
bother to prepare any ordinary, routine 
profit and loss statements. 
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While big businesses employ specialists 
to run their sales, production, advertising, 
purchasing and other departments, small 
businessmen have to be jacks-of-all-trades. 
Quite a different aptitude 
is required for, say, buying 
the best type of machinery 
and for writing a sales pam- 
phlet that will attract the 
tired eye of prospective cus- 
tomers. 

Teaming up with neigh- 
boring operators is one way 
in which the small business- 
ee man can often help himself 
meet this kind of problem. ‘This approach 
is recommended by the Committee for 
Economic Development, which just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study of the problems 
of small business. 

Pooling experience, on a local basis, can 
take the form of well-supervised forums 
on management practices. Or several small 
firms can jointly employ experts whom no 
one of them individually could afford to re- 
tain. This could even be as simple as hir- 
ing a certified public accountant to post 
the books once a month and handle tax 
reports for small stores. 

The same principle of pooling can be ap- 
plied to research. Small businesses can’t 
afford even one corner of a big corpora- 
tion’s modern laboratory, but related busi- 
nesses can take common production and 
marketing headaches to specialists. Re- 
search guidance frequently is obtainable 
from universities and from government— 
federal, state and local. But businessmen 
must take the initiative in seeking research 
help. The help isn’t going to fall on their 
desks from heaven. 

Proper training is essential to good man- 
agement. Some trade associations, in the 
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dry cleaning and retailing fields particu- 
larly, do an outstanding training job for 
their members, and many others could do 
the same thing. Of more long-range im- 
portance is the newly developing trend 
among colleges to offer courses in the spe- 
cial problems of small business—to train 
men for something besides the vice presi- 
dency of a giant corporation. At Harvard 
Business School, for example, such courses 
are proving very popular. 

Among the generally untapped sources 
of management help to small business are 
manufacturers and wholesalers. One of 
the reasons for the success of chain stores 
has been smart management. But the 
guidance that goes out to branch managers 
from chain headquarters can be duplicated 
by other suppliers in many cases. 

In fact, the management guidance of 
chain stores has been matched in a number 
of “voluntary chains”—groups of retailers 
who band together to gain the advantages 
of mass purchasing and group advertising. 
From a single wholesaler they can get ad- 
vice on merchandising, bookkeeping, inven- 
tory maintenance, employe relations. 

The wholesaler usually is glad to help. 
As the CED report puts it: “This is simply 
good, common sense. Any competent 
businessman realizes that his customers are 
part of his business.” 

The day may be coming, too, when more 
management engineers can be induced to 
work for the small businessman on a partt- 
time basis. The large business counselors 
say they can’t afford to take on smaller en- 
terprises, but recession may bring some 
counselors off their high horses—even if 
they don’t come down voluntarily to cash 
in on a good thing. 

But the businessman must spark most of 
these moves, something he has not done so 
far. Even the warmest friends of small 
business say that they are working with 
men who are generally unwilling to study 
the conduct of a business. This lays the 
burden of getting help about management 
problems on small businessmen themselves. 
© Credit and finance: Small businessmen 
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have trouble getting either short-term or 
long-term loans at interest rates compar- 
able to those of their larger rivals. This is 
a basic fact, and the small operator can't 
expect much immediate or large-scale as- 
sistance in changing it. 

The days are about gone when business 
life was so simple that credit was extended 
on a personal basis to the main street mer- 
chant by the banker in the next block. 

A recent Federal Reserve Board study 
snows that in 1946 small companies paid 
itterest rates almost three times higher 
than big ones did. Firms with less than 
$50,000 in assets were charged an average 
of 5.2 percent, while firms above 5 million 
dollars paid an average of only 1.9 percent. 
Little business is at a disadvantage borrow- 
ing at such rates. But bankers reply that 
they can process big loans more cheaply 
than small ones. 

The difficulty in getting long-term financ- 
ing stems from the fact that the risk on a 
small business is high and the investment 
market is geared to bigger deals. ‘The 
Small Business Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America re- 
ports that it is impractical to underwrite 
the securities of businesses capitalizing at 
less than $100,000 because of the risk, the 
paper work and the absence of an investing 
public. Even a deal | ra), 
five times that big is .¥ 4g 
unlikely to attract the 
speculative money 
which is willing to 
weigh risks against 
high returns. 

Regional _ banking 
pools have been cre- 
ated in an effort to 
provide financing, but 
they have loaned a to- 
tal of only 11 million 
dollars. Community 




































































development corporations, which are simi- 
lar devices for limiting risks and increasing 
the ante, have been of definite help. But 
they have not spread beyond a few cities 
and have withered considerably since the 
end of the war. 

Government credit doesn’t help small 
businessmen much either. Such credit 
theoretically is available from the RFC and 
the Federal Reserve System, most often in 
the form of guarantees behind the loans of 
private banks. But although the RFC last 
year loaned 72 million dollars outright and 
joined with banks in another 491 million, 
only one-fourth of this money went to bor- 
rowers of $50,000 or less. The Federal Re- 
serve has loaned only 571 million since 
1934. Since the war it has had only 1 mil- 
lion or less outstanding at a time. 

The dearth of “equity capital” is also 

clear. Such capital is money put into an 
enterprise on the basis of owning a share 
in it and being paid out of its earnings. 
The CED, among others, has proposed 
creation of a new type of bank to specialize 
in this kind of financing. There is no im- 
mediate hope that such banks will be set 
up. 
“There may be a little credit to be had 
from one’s wholesalers, who sometimes are 
willing to tide their retailers over for a 
short time, but few wholesalers are 
equipped to give extensive emergency help 
or provide equity capital. And small re- 
tailers will find it hard to get terms as fav- 
orable as those given a larger or longer- 
established competitor. 
& Competitive opportunity: The economic 
advantages of big business have been evi- 
dent so long that various rules of the game 
have been written to maintain competition 
which would otherwise be swallowed by 
monopoly. There are many facets to this 
relationship of the big and the little, 
lumped conveniently into the category of 
competitive opportunity. 

The most familiar rules are the anti-trust 
laws, dating from 1890. Both political par- 
ties say they favor vigorous enforcement of 
these laws, in order to prevent foul blows. 
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Several strengthening changes are being 
urged, but appropriations for the Anti- 
Trust Division remain meager. 

Of most importance to small business is 
a projected change which would close a 
huge loophole in the clause against mergers 
resulting in a monopoly. The present law, 
under current court interpretations, pre- 
vents one corporation from buying the con- 
trolling stock in another, but it does not 
prevent outright purchase of the physical 
assets of another. 

Partly as a result of this situation, the 
march of mergers has been rapid. A Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission study covering the 
1940-46 period disclosed that more than 
1800 firms disappeared into mergers, more 
than 70 percent of them being acquired by 
corporations with assets of 5 million dol- 
lars and up. Eighteen acquiring firms ab- 
sorbed an average of 13 small companies 
apiece. 

The tire industry is a good case history of 
the impact of merger and big business on 
small, independent businesses. Small tire 
dealers once got go percent of the replace- 
ment tire business, but now they get about 
30 to 35 percent of it. What happened? 

At the manufacturing end mergers com- 
pressed the number of firms from 120 to 
21, four of which make g2 percent of the 
nation’s tires. At the same time, the man- 
ufacturers started setting up their own 
stores in competition with the independent 
retailers. ‘The 1700 company-owned stores 
now get about 10 percent of the business. 
Moreover, for the security afforded by long- 
term contracts with large buyers, the manu- 
facturers are doing more and more business 
with chains and mail order houses. 

The chains and mail order houses have 
boosted their sales to about 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the total. The oil companies also 
have jumped into the tire business, with 
brands made especially for them by the 
manufacturers, and grabbed off another 17 
percent of the retail market. The 2 per- 
cent of the market which is represented by 
sales to commercial fleets, such as dairies 
and truck and bus lines, doesn’t even fall 
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to the community tire dealer. ‘The manu- 
facturers have taken over that market, too. 
Co-ops and department stores also have 
cut into the market. 

The upshot of this operation of economic 
forces has been that the independent’s 
share of sales has been cut nearly two- 
thirds. 

The fight being made by independents to 
get back some of this business illustrates 
the thrashing around of many other small 
enterprises for protection from big com- 
panies who can command lower 
prices by buying in much larger 
quantities. 

The Robinson-Patman Act 
prevents suppliers from giving 
discounts or rebates larger than 
the amount which can be justified 
as a difference in actual costs of 
selling to large buyers. ‘There is pressure 
for carrying this law several steps further. 
Some small business sympathizers want 
manufacturers entirely divorced from dis- 
tribution; others want manufacturers com- 
pelled to offer goods at the same price to 
all comers, without regard to comparative 
costs of supplying. But such moves might 
turn the economic clock back violently. 
The intended gains probably would be 
wiped out by reduced efficiency and higher 
prices for the consumer. 

There are also price maintenance laws, 
for keeping cut-rate stores from selling 
standard brands at less than the manufac- 
turer wants them sold at, and minimum 
mark-up laws for preventing the use of 
“loss leaders.” 

The CED, among others, recognizes that 
such laws often kick back. Also, the CED 
warns against the attitude of some small 
businessmen that “the only remedy is a 
law.” Such laws prevent retailers from 
competing on price and may place them at 
the mercy of the pricing policy of the manu- 
facturer. 

Advocates of shots in the arm for small 
business concede that there is nothing 
which can be done overnight to shift the 
balance away from big business. The hard 
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knocks of small business are part of the 
game, and there is little public disposition 
to change the rules, which might amount 
to changing the whole game. 

The Small Business Committee of the 
U. S. Senate has held 3000 hearings and 
received 200,000 letters, yet it has been able 
to offer very little as a specific program. 
Senator James E. Murray, who was chair- 
man of the group until recently, has said: 
“The most important single recommenda- 
tion I can make, growing out of six years 
of intimate study . . . is that the 
Congress enact immediately legis- 
lation providing for the continu- 
ing special investigation of eco- 
nomic concentration.” 

Laudable as that recommenda- 
tion may be, it is wrapped in the 
negative approach of keeping big 
ones from becoming bigger. The sounder, 
positive approach calls mainly for better 
management and that will come only 
through the initiative of small businessmen, 
plus help from big businessmen who realize 
that little fellows are customers. 

There are many lines and markets in 
which small business thrives in spite of big 
business. Most of these are in retailing, 
particularly in the personal service end of 
it—barber and beauty shops, restaurants, 
laundries, etc. Filling stations, auto repair 
shops and merchandising outlets are also 
good territory for small operators. At the 
manufacturing end, apparel and textiles, 
brick and tile and furniture are still pre- 
dominately small business. 

Small businessmen probably always will 
operate under the difficulties of relatively 
inferior management, inadequate credit and 
unequal competitive opportunity. But in 
improving management, there is still a large 
area in which small businessmen can be 
helped, mostly by helping themselves. 

This kind of help may seem thin, com- 
pared with what small businessmen want, 
but it has the tremendous merit of being 
realizable. If small businessmen look at 
things this way, they may not be happier 
but their feet will be on the ground. 
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HE unpredictable Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 

which reported a 19-million-dollar loss 
in its 1946 operations, nevertheless was able 
to announce in May that it had passed the 
break-even point in production and had 
begun to make money. 

Said Edgar F. Kaiser, vice president and 
general manager: “We are currently averag- 
ing between 480 and 500 cars a day. The 
corporation is operating in the black.” 
(Production is higher now, and going up). 

By getting into the black, the corporation 
also was keeping active an exciting and 
important industrial drama. 

For K-F’s success or failure in crashing 
one of the tightest and toughest of U. S. 
industries means much more than whether 
buyers will have a wider choice of auto- 
mobiles. ‘The end of this story also will 
carry answers to these two big questions: 
& Does America still offer open competi- 
tion at the top level of business? 

& Is it still true in American business that 
a team which WON'T be beat CAN'T be 
beat? 

Brashness was the word for the partner- 
ship that was formed two summers ago 
between Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph W. 
Frazer. But people who have watched its 
struggles through the disheartening recon- 
version era now credit it with more admir- 
able qualities. 

Sheer determination—a fierce and versa- 
tile refusal to be licked—has earned K-F 
not only renewed public confidence but 
the got-to-admit-it respect of competitors. 

And no wonder. The period immedi- 
ately following V-J Day was ripe for the 
tremendousness of Henry Kaiser’s name. 
The Paul Bunyan of dam, road and ship- 
building, along with Joe Frazer, super-sales- 
man of the automobile world, was going to 
give the country a new-fangled “people’s 
car’—in the millions, ina hurry. ‘To prove 
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it, the colossal pair leased the vast Wil- 
low Run plant, launched an_ elaborate 
sales campaign, sold stock and took a 
million orders in 1946. ‘Their comedown 
was as tremendous as their boasts. ‘The 
promised car never materialized, neither 
did the speedy production methods or the 
quick profits. 

But there are two ways in which a big 
boaster can bite the dust: like a fat man 
slipping on a banana peel, or like a cham- 
pion who comes up swinging. K-F has 
bitten the dust plenty, but bounced up 
resolutely each time. So any estimate of 
K-F’s future must take into account some 
of the tumbles from which K-F has re- 
bounded to its present money-making, car- 
making position: 

& Total flop of the “people’s car.” Proud 
words had to be eaten. ‘The original inten- 
tion was for Kaiser to wow the public with 
a front wheel drive vehicle in the price class 
of Ford-Plymouth-Chevrolet. Frazer was 
to strike with a conventional car priced a 
little higher. But the Kaiser Special turned 
out to be mechanically identical with the 
Frazer and almost as costly. Nevertheless 
K-F had managed to make cars—post-war 
cars that beat most of its rivals to market. 
& Inability to buy body steel. ‘There was 
a national shortage and vendors were not 
inclined to take on new customers. But 
Kaiser and Frazer put themselves into the 
steel business by buying a substantial por- 
tion of a steel plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
When the 54-inch steel strips proved too 
narrow for all uses, K-F obtained the needed 
size, plus some scarce automobile parts, by 
old-fashioned barter. 

& Inability of K-F suppliers to get pig iron. 
The company leased an old and idle blast 
furnace at Struthers, Ohio, and supplied 
the suppliers with iron. 

& Failure of Continental Motors Corp. 
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to supply the requisite number of engines. 
During December the 86-acre assembly line 
had to be suspended for lack of engines. 
On no single day, for two-and-a-half 
months’ running, was there a two days’ 
supply of engines on hand. But K-F leased 
part of the Continental branch plant at 
Detroit and manufactured its own engines. 
& Inability of Frazer-owned Graham- 
Paige, co-tenant of Willow Run, to meet 
its share of capital expenditures. K-F 
took it over, including a 3-million-dollar 
debt to the Bank of America. 

> Disappearance of working capital into 
these huge inventories. With more than 
53 million dollars of the public’s money 
invested and K-F stock down from a high 
of $23.3714 to $5.121/, the partners pledged 
their personal fortunes to borrow another 
12 million dollars from the Bank of Amer- 
ica. 

But up to this point the problems have 
been largely tangible—the laying hold of 
steel, iron, money. Another problem, that 
of labor relations, also was of the directly 
manageable kind that yields best to the 
forthright, slam-bang methods for which 
Kaiser and Frazer are best known. At the 
crest of the automotive strike wave in De- 
cember 1945 K-F took only five days to 
negotiate a contract with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. ‘The agreement called 
for wages equal to the then highest in the 
industry. It included a security trust fund, 
which pays out a $5-a-car bonus to be di- 
vided each December among employes who 
have worked go percent of scheduled hours 
and have not abetted unau- 
thorized strikes or slowdowns. 

But problems directly ahead 
call for more delicate handling. 
Having begun to mass-produce 
cars, K-F must now sell them. 
Oldsters among motor makers 
say that the actual marketing 
of cars hangs upon a human 
equation—winning and keeping the good- 
will of dealers and buyers. 

Are K-F dealers happy? ‘The long wait 
for K-F cars and the debacle of the Kaiser 
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Special put a severe test on retailers’ loyalty. 
But if the company unavoidably disap- 
pointed its salesmen, it did not deceive 
them. Dealers were promptly advised of 
foreseeable changes and delays. Even when 
things looked chanciest the magic of the 
Kaiser name paid off. Many dealers liter- 
ally lived on promises, on the deposits of 
buyers hot after the unseen cars. Out of 
the 4389 dealers only 306 gave up their 
agencies or switched to other makers. Now 
that K-F’s are coming out in numbers, their 
salesmen are sitting pretty with a backlog 
of 900,000 orders. 

Are K-F owners satisfied? ‘he answer 
is so far, so good. ‘The standard Kaiser at 
$2156 (full Detroit drive-away price) and 
the standard Frazer at $2351 are no differ- 
ent except for the trimmings. ‘The Frazer 
Manhattan with a few more trimmings 
goes for $2892. All models are the four- 
door sedan, coming in solid colors or with 
two-tone effect. Owners have found that 
these cars come very close to living up to 
their advertised features. 

The styling, designed by Howard Darnn, 
Hollywood dream boatwright, is sleek and 
substantial. It just misses being ultra- 
anything. Excellent visibility has been ac- 
complished by the high-wide windshield, 
the set-back windshield post and _ side- 
window pillars, the absence of a hood orna- 
ment. 

Six passengers in the 62-inch seats ride 
comfortably because they are seated be- 
tween the axles, not on top of them. The 
car is low-slung and wide-based. It holds 
the road unusually well. 
The six cylinder, 100 horse- 
power engine is reason- 
ably economical. One own- 
er figured that he is get- 
ting 17 miles per gallon in 
city trafhc. Another owner 
on a 600 mile cross-country 
trip claims to have made 
better than 20 miles per gallon. 

Aside from squeaks and defective horns, 
no major bugs have been uncovered. 

But even though company-dealer-buyer 
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relationships are conceded to be good, K-F 
is quoted at long odds simply because it 
is a newcomer. 

More than 1500 companies have _at- 
tempted to build cars in the U.S. In 1920 
there wery 120 manufacturers and by 1941 
there we:e only 10. Since the post-war 
resumption of car-making, only Kaiser- 
Frazer (plus one midget-type car) has man- 
aged to get to market. New obstacles await 
the company there. 

Can K-F go it financially? Detroit credit 
companies are noncommittal on this ques- 
tion. They point out that K-F is deep in 
debt and soon will have to make interest 
payments out of earnings. Last May the 
directors asked and received stockholders’ 
authorization to increase the shares of com- 
mon stock from 5 to 8 million and to add 
a million shares of preferred stock. A com- 
pany spokesman stated that this was only 
an “if and when” measure, that there were 
no immediate plans for issuance or sale of 
additional stock. But it would put a severe 
test on K-F prestige if the company went 
to the public for money for the third time 
within two years. 

As matters stand, the great majority of 
automotive suppliers are leery about extend- 
ing credit on K-F purchases. Some have 
demanded cash in advance (a concession 
K-F indignantly declines to make) and most 
who do extend credit insist on twice-a- 
month settlements. ‘This sort of skepti- 
cism, of course, is the lot of all beginners. 
Moreover, the general expectation of a 
business recession militated against such a 
huge enterprise. A 20 percent cutback in 
production might not affect the longevity 
of established companies. But K-F, as 
everybody knows, must achieve and main- 
tain capacity turn-out if it is to survive. 
That means jumping daily production from 
600 cars, where it is today, to 1500. 

Can K-F withstand long-pull competi- 
tion? Detroit says: “Anything on wheels 
will sell today. It'll be different when the 
market is flooded with post-war cars.” 
That time is admittedly two years away 
but it forecasts another crisis in the K-F 
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story. During the pre-war decade the Big 
Three—General Motors, Chrysler and 
Ford—had go percent of U. S. sales. 
Neither they nor the established inde- 
pendents will willingly divvy sales with the 
late arrival. Against K-F’s chances is the 
pre-war fact that 75 percent of sales was 
on a trade-in basis—your old model for a 
new one. Fear of owning an “orphan’’ is 
expected to hurt K-F sales increasingly as 
new models by older firms become more 
plentiful. 

Additionally there is always the possi- 
bility that firms holding back on post-war 
ideas may come out with something revo- 
lutionary. K-F has 20 million dollars in 
Willow Run equipment and is not likely 
to retool soon, rivals say. 


UT Edgar Kaiser says that the company 

is spending 5 to 7 million dollars an- 

nually on research and development. Some 

of this money is going for the possible re- 

surrection of the front-wheel special. K-F 

isn't disturbed by suggestions that it has 
shot its bolt. 

“We're used to that sort of talk,” says 
Edgar Kaiser. “People said we couldn't 
turn Willow Run into an assembly plant, 
couldn’t swing the financing, couldn’t get 
motors, steel and suppliers. Sure, if there’s 
a depression, we're in trouble and so is 
everybody else. I don’t rule out the pos- 
sibility of a merger with some other inde- 
pendent, but our intention is to go it alone. 
We're doing all right too.” 

There is no gainsaying the progress. For 
the first two weeks in June K-F was out- 
producing Studebaker, Nash, Hudson, 
Chrysler, Mercury, De Soto, Cadillac, 
Packard, Lincoln and Willys. 

This is a pretty fair record for a firm 
whose assembly line gave its first feeble 
tick with seven cars in June 1946 and came 
to a dead stop last winter. 

K-F production is plainly over the hump. 
Its dealers are doing business. Its owners 
have yet to squawk. Thus ends a chapter 
but not the story. With Kaiser-Frazer al- 
most anything can happen next. 
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EVERY MAN A PHILANTHROPIST 


That’s what the professional fund-raisers are shooting for 





NSTITUTIONS supported by pri- 
vate philanthropy have combined 
assets of almost 15 million dollars and 
make up the nation’s fifth biggest 
capital investment. ‘They need plenty 
of cash to keep going. Helping them 
extract that cash from our pockets is 
now a big business, presided over by oy 
the professional fund-raiser. 

This business has become big because 
hospitals, churches, colleges, welfare agen- 
cies and museums are competing frantically 
for the giver’s dollars. ‘There is a huge 
backlog of appeals, built up by the defer- 
ment of ordinary requests to the extraordi- 
nary needs of war. So an innocently hap- 
hazard fund drive is likely to be swamped 
these days by more efficient drives. 

Thus demand is up for the skilled services 
of the professional fund-raiser. His dexter- 
ous behind-the-scenes operations, never 
grossly evident, are becoming increasingly 
discernible, if you look. More than ever 
before, the volunteer worker who visits you 
has been carefully chosen and primed. ‘The 
pamphlets you get have been shrewdly pre- 
pared. ‘The charity banquet you attend 
has been arranged and timed as precisely as 
a Broadway chorus. 

There are more. than a score of substan- 
tial fund-raising organizations in the U. S. 
The rush for their services isn’t the only 
reason why they are prospering. A bigger 
reason is that Americans are generous, to 
the extent of 214 billion dollars a year. 
Moreover, federal tax laws provide deduc- 
tions for giving up to 15 percent of income. 

Although much charity takes the form of 
cash dropped into plates, and of member- 
ships in philanthropic organizations, an es- 
timated fourth of the total given is cajoled 
out of the national purse by the professional 
fund-raisers. ‘They admit they don’t create 
the will to give, which is there, but merely 
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organize it. ‘They like to insert a bit 
of creating, however, by pointing out 
that the average American gives less 
than 3 percent of his income—well 
under the tax inducement figure. 

In veterancy and range of activity, 
eight fund-raisers lead the list: The 
American City Bureau (Chicago); 
the John Price Jones Corp.; Marts 
oe Lundy; Pierce, Hedrick and Sherwood; 
Tamblyn and Brown; Ward, Wells and 
Dreshman; Will, Folsom and Smith (all 
New York); and Ketchum, Inc. (Pitts- 
burgh). 

This octet also makes up the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel. 
Members meet monthly to chin about com- 
mon problems and to guard against a lower- 
ing of ethical standards—a particularly vital 
problem in fund-raising. 

Most of these firms have been in business 
for a quarter of a century. Many of the 
men in them got started by lending a hand 
in this country’s first really large-scale or- 
ganized fund-raising: the Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan drives of World War I. To- 
day, though high-powered by virtue of 
accomplishment, they retain a discreet aura 
designed to reassure clients of their ability 
as trustees of weighty financial problems. 
Their offices are furnished in tasteful re- 
straint; their clothes and manners are con- 
servative; the staffs they employ are college 
graduates equipped to meet bishops and 
college presidents man to man. 

Not all organizations in need of philan- 
thropic support hire fund-raising firms. 
Some, like the national Red Cross and the 
bigger Community Chests, have grown so 
professional in the ways of money-collecting 
that they retain fund-raising experts of their 
own. Many other organizations rely on 
amateur assistance from within the ranks, 

But the fund-raisers say that professional 
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help is likely to be less wasteful than ama- 
teur efforts, more likely to insure a fund 
campaign’s success. Gauged by the record, 
this argument would seem to hold water. 
For example, the firm of Marts and Lundy, 
headed by Dr. Arnaud C. Marts, who used 
to be a college president himself, has raised 
more than 400 million dollars for its clients. 

Generally, there are two types of fund- 
raising campaigns: those for operating ex- 
penses, and those for non-recurring capital 
needs. A drive for operating expenses re- 
quires a big splash over a short and definite 
period. A drive for capital needs requires 
long-range planning marked by the quiet 
cultivation of big-money givers. 

In either case, the professional fund- 
raiser’s typical technique shapes as follows. 

A prospective client—a church, a college 
or a hospital—broaches the need for a fund 
campaign to pay off a mortgage, build a 
new dormitory, or expand medical research 
facilities. ‘The fund-raiser first surveys the 
situation, for which he is paid. Is the fund 
appeal justified? Is it timely? Will the 
institution be able to enlist enough volun- 
teer solicitors—and able ones? 

Such surveys may result in a recom- 
mendation to hold off on the campaign or 
even forget it. But if chances look good, 
the fund-raiser proceeds with a detailed 
breakdown of the project: how much time 
the campaign should take (often two or 
three years); how much money it should 
shoot for; how much it will cost to conduct. 

Once agreement is reached on this out- 
line, the fund-raiser takes over. He rarely 
solicits the money himself, but he sets up 
the framework for solicitation and directs 
operations. Depending on the project’s 
size, he may dispatch only one member of 
his staff as campaign director or he may 
also send along a pamphleteer, an office 
manager, etc. 

Under the active eye of the director, 
volunteer committees are established (pre- 
ferably peppered with big-shot names). 
Publicity rolls out to the press and radio. 
Banquets and livelier forms of hoopla are 
scheduled. Volunteer workers, who do the 
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real footwork, are trained and sent forth. 

Fund-raisers have gotten all these details 
down to a science. John Price Jones, for 
one, has built up a five-volume bible, Stand- 
ard Practice, tor his fund-raising lieuten- 
ants to follow. Among its tips: “Banquets 

. the menu should be simple to elimi- 
nate the mental reaction following heavy 
eating.” Or, “nothing is so effective as to 
have the social or financial equal or superior 
of a prospect ask him to work or give.” 

One of the most valuable services a fund- 
Taiser renders is to supply clients with a 
list of potential givers, a list he’s been 
currying with loving care over the years to 
record who gave how much and to what 
in past campaigns. ‘There’s a lot of talk 
today about “broadening the base of giv- 
ing’ to tap people who can afford to cough 
up only $5 or $10. But most campaigns 
still depend heavily on well-heeled sources. 
These may be individuals, or philan- 
thropically-minded foundations like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or, a more recent 
development, labor unions and _ business 
corporations. 

For fund-raisers have found that more 
and more corporations are coming around 
to the idea that they are not islands unto 
themselves, but members of the com- 
munity and therefore responsible for help- 
ing support community welfare projects. 


HAT does the fund-raiser get out of 

all this? ‘That’s a frequent question 
leeringly put by people who won't believe 
that the men who smoke out millions of 
dollars don’t pocket a large share of them. 
Reputable fund-raisers, however, never work 
on a percentage basis. 

They charge a fee, set in advance, and 
paid whether or not the campaign reaches 
its goal. This fee, fixed according to the 
campaign’s length and scope, is without 
question a healthy one. A typical (not 
necessarily top) charge for the services of 


_ a campaign director is $2000 a month. The 


services of other representatives of the 
fund-raising firm are also paid for. 
Traveling and other expenses incurred 
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by the fund-raisers come extra. They are 
allowed for in the campaign budget. Total 
costs of operating a campaign—including 
clerical and printing costs—are estimated 
to be on the average between 6 and g per- 
cent of the money eventually raised, though 
these costs may drop as 
low as 2 percent (if the 
fund collected is big 
enough) or go as high as 
25 percent. Fund-raisers 
stress that clients agree to 
a budget in advance. 

Such financial  prac- 
tices among the reputa- 
ble fund-raisers have 
come about precisely be- 
cause of public cynicism. 
That cynicism had—and 
has—a strong basis in 
fact. Phony fly-by-nighters still abound 
in the fund-raising game. Many an or- 
ganization agrees to cut the fund-raiser in 
on a campaign’s collection only to find his 
zeal waxing or waning in ratio to the money 
being collected. Many a donor to a 
“worthy cause” later finds that so per- 
cent or more of the total contributions 
has gone for “administrative expenses.” 

And some of the “causes” themselves are 
frauds or near-frauds aimed only at pro- 
viding an income for those on the inside. 
Sinclair Lewis hit hard at these in his novel, 
Gideon Planish, exposing the men who 
milked the public in the name of such en- 
deavors as the Association to Promote 
Eskimo Culture, Inc. and the Blessed to 
Give Brotherhood. He wasn’t exaggerating 
too much. 

Specialists in these matters estimate 
that of the 2%4-billion-dollar-a-year bounty 
which flows from the nation, at least 100 
million goes to fakes. A classic example 
was an outfit formed to prevent people 
from committing suicide. Investigation 
proved that the cause was a success in its 
own way. ‘The organization’s three ofh- 
cers, and sole beneficiaries of all money 
raised, hadn’t the slightest intention of 
committing suicide. 
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One checkrein on such organizations is 
provided by the 29-year-old non-profit Na- 
tional Information Bureau, whose director, 
D. Paul Reed, used to cull the money re- 
quests which flooded the Rockefellers. 
The Bureau investigates no fraternal, re- 
ligious or educational 
groups, but any others of 
a national or interna- 
tional scope. It sets up 
a yardstick to measure 
the worth of a fledgling 
organization—whether it 
has a legitimate purpose, 
adequate personnel, au- 
dited accounts, and non- 
commission methods of 
collecting money. 

The Bureau also keeps 
tabs on older agencies to 
see whether they still have a good reason 
for existing or whether they overlap others. 
It has no legal power, of course, but by 
withholding endorsement it can compel an 
agency to reorganize or fold. 

Here’s how you, as a donor of $5 or 
$50,000 can check up on whether the reci- 
pient organization really puts your money 
to work. If the fund-seeking group is local, 
check with your Community Chest, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or, in larger cities, the con- 
tributors’ information bureaus of welfare 
councils. 

If the fund-seekers are national, you can 
pay the National Information Bureau a 
$10-a-year membership fee for ferreting out 
the organization’s merit. (The Bureau's 
address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City.) You can also get Bureau data if 
you contribute to the Community Chest 
or are a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Many of these local groups in turn 
subscribe to the Bureau. 

Your check-up may seem to be taking 
the heart out of your philanthropy, but 
any good organization should stand up 
under scrutiny. It may be blessed to give, 
but it’s also no sin to find out where the 
money goes. 
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STORMY BUBBLES 
IN SOAP 





HE dishwashing and laundry habits 

of the American housewife are going 
to get a lot of attention. What happens 
to these habits may very well change the 
face of a half-billion dollar a year business 
—the powerful soap industry—or stir up a 
hot competitive fight between soap and 
the new synthetic “soapless soaps.” 

The soap-makers know that housewives 
are finding some synthetics more efficient 
and economical. The problem is whether 
to fight these rivals, or absorb them. So 
far, it looks as though the Big Three of 
Soapdom—Procter & Gamble, Lever Broth- 
ers, and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet—will try to 
take them over. 

Already the popularity of synthetics has 
forced the soap giants into this alien field 
themselves (with advertising double-talk). 
Their soapless soap production, added to 
that of synthetics companies, last year 
totaled more than 150 million pounds. 
Now industry spokesmen are talking about 
a yearly production rate of more than 400 
million pounds, and a billion pounds in 
several years. 

Evidence of the trend toward absorption 
can be found in soap company advertising. 
On one magazine page the housewife reads 
that Procter & Gamble’s omnipotent Duz 
“just can’t be beat by any other washday 
soap.” Leafing on, she discovers that Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s synthetic Dreft “leaves no 
greasy streaks the way all soaps do!’”’ Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet pushes Super Suds and 
Octagon on one page, and its synthetic Vel 
on another. 

The basic technical difference between 
the synthetics and ordinary soaps is that 
synthetics don’t need fats and oils as a 
base; they are mostly based on petroleum. 
But in sales, the difference in performance 
is more important. Old-fashioned soaps 
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combine with dirt and both are washed 
away, but the dirt-soap combination clings 
to smooth surfaces and leaves a scummy 
accumulation. For example—soapy dishes, 
rings in the bathtub. ‘The soapless soaps 
combine the water with the dirt that the 
dirt is all drained off. No scum, no rings. 

Synthetics also work better in hard water 
—and millions of U. S. consumers live in 
hard-water areas. Soap combines with the 
mineral salts in hard water and leaves an 
insoluble residue. But synthetics do not 
act that way; they leave no residue. 

Although soapless soaps moisten surfaces 
uniformly and soaps do not, these new 
products don’t wash cotton goods clean. 
This is the biggest headache for the syn- 
thetic manufacturers. 

Generally, however, the synthetics are 
hard to compete against. ‘The double ad- 
vertising of the soap empire hints strongly 
at the real threat of synthetics. ‘There is 
another hint: of the half-dozen largest 
chemical and petroleum concerns now pro- 
ducing raw materials for synthetics, at least 
one has stepped into competition with the 
soapers. Allied Chemical and Dye’s sub- 
sidiary, National Aniline Division, is selling 
petroleum-based Swerl through the H. J. 
Heinz Co. 

The Big Three, meanwhile, have been 
quietly discussing formulas and marketing 
possibilities with the Oronite Chemical 
Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. The soap-makers don’t believe that 
Standard wants to get into the soap busi- 
ness—not if the soapers will buy their pe- 
troleum. But Oronite’s president, George 
L. Parkhurst, believes synthetics will soon 
take up a fourth of the huge U. S. soap 
market. This is no bubble to be lightly 
blown aside. 

As it stands today, neither side is look- 
ing for trouble. The soapers could produce 
the raw materials for synthetics; the pe- 
troleum interests could process and market 
their own materials. If the oil industry 
should decide to move in on its own, the 
U. S. housewife might some day buy soap- 
less soaps at the local gasoline station. 
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BEATING THE TOUGH TEXTILE GAME 


How Hervey Kent of Exeter does it means steady operation, healthy profits 





EXTILE manufacturing is a rough, 

tough industry—and it is_ getting 
rougher than ever in this tightening market. 
What is happening at a small cotton mill 
in New Hampshire thus becomes important 
in the industry—and to business adminis- 
trators in any line—because the boss and 
his way of running things keep goods mov- 
ing and dividends at 18 percent. 

The mill is the Exeter Manufacturing 
Co. and the boss is Hervey Kent, who has 
been described by a trade association official 
as “the epitome of 20th century business 
managers,” although he represents the third 
generation of Kents to manage the mill. 

For 120 years the Exeter mill has been 
keeping ahead of competition by either 
bucking trends or out-guessing them. All 
other factories built a century ago on the 
Exeter River have long since folded, and 
more than two decades ago the center of 
the textile industry shifted to the 
South. Yet officials of Exeter can’t re- 
member when their mill was shut down 
for lack of a market. ‘Today they run 
one of the last two coarse-goods mills 
in New England and what they claim 
is the oldest cotton mill in continuous 
operation in the United States. 

In Hervey Kent’s time—the last 27 
years—the mill has been modernized, its 
capacity (though not the mill itself) en- 
larged and its method of distribution 
strengthened to a point where it is almost 
invulnerable to the ups and downs of the 
fabric market. 

The Exeter formula has been worked out 
with little new capital since the mill’s origi- 
nal $325,000 of stock, part of which was 
held by Daniel Webster. The stock is 
now securely preserved; its value is reckoned 
in millions rather than thousands. 

Kent’s production is so efficient that he 
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can say of any competition: “If I can get 
them on the same footing I can lick them 
every day in the week.” ‘There are few tex-. 
tile men, if any, who doubt him. 

The recipe, briefly put, is one part tight 
management and technical progress, one 
part stable labor torce and one part aggres- 
sive marketing. The emphasis is on man- 
agement. ‘There is never any question at 
Exeter about what management means: 
management means Hervey Kent. 

Kent never spent a day working in a mill. 
After three years at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, the small town’s other main enter- 
prise, and a year at another prep school he 
went into stock brokerage, as was the fash- 
ion when he was 19. He left finance a few 
years later to take over the mill. 

For actual operations, Kent gives great 
credit to his veteran superintendents in the 
mill, only a few feet away from his small, 
colonial-style office. But he believes 
there are good management practices 
that one can learn without knowing the 
technology. 

His personal operating system can be 
stated quite off-hand. He operates on 
the “clean desk” theory and keeps men 
who know how to prepare material for 
his attention. When that is accom- 
plished, he says, “a small boy can make the 
decisions.” 

Kent is anything but a small boy. His 
large frame stands well over six feet and at 
the age of 57 he is very obviously the boss 
of the Exeter Manufacturing Co., though 
his title is treasurer, rather than president. 
His business is his hobby. ‘The tradition 
of running the mill sticks out all over him. 

Another personal characteristic which is 
a major factor in mill affairs is Kent’s al- 
most religious attention to costs—any costs. 
His love of keeping them down extends so 
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far that he actually keeps close watch on 
his personal expenses, such as allowances for 
trade association meetings. 

Other textile men say his cost accounting 
system is extremely good. This fact reflects 
another deep-seated Kent conviction: that 
the function of manufacturing is to main- 
tain efficiency (the cheapest production 
possible) while shifting types of products 
with the trade winds or before—not to 
engage in financial hanky-panky. 

“There are two things to look for in a 
cotton mill,” Kent says. “First, that all 
the machinery is running. Second, that 
there are few people around.” Exeter scores 
on both. When Kent took over the com- 
pany he found orders had been placed for 
plain looms, on the theory that they caused 
less yarn breakage, though they required 
more operators. Kent cancelled the orders 
and bought automatic looms, then still on 
the risky side. 

His manpower utilization is very high. 
His machines operate around the clock, 
seemingly unattended; the only break is 
for Sundays, making a total of 144 hours per 
week. Exeter’s labor force has been held to 
a minimum, not only by substitution of 
machinery but also by the use of time 
studies and an incentive plan applied to 
many individual jobs. 

Exeter’s 530 men turn out annually 12 
million yards of gray goods (unfinished ) 
and 50 million yards of finished goods in 
the Exeter plant and a mill at Pittsfield, 
N. H., under the same ownership. ‘The 
finishing department is so efficient that 
gray goods come all the way from the South 
for processing. 


ECAUSE of this drive for total utiliza- 
tion, Kent took out last year the re- 
maining part of the old water power instal- 
lation, figuring that the floor space was 
more valuable than having his own source 
of power. His mill was air conditioned two 
years ago, ahead of the industry. 
The stability of his labor, which Kent 
considers so important, has been achieved 
with a large portion of paternalism but not 
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with cut-rate wages. His wages follow the 
union scale to the penny. Kent believes 
that paying standard wages gets him good 
workmen. 

But his greatest source of pride in labor 
is the fact that there are no unions in 
Exeter. ‘There are varying explanations of 
why Exeter workers 
have never joined a 
union. The Textile 
Workers (CIO) say 
that they have been 
too busy elsewhere to 
get around to Exeter. 
Others say the union 
has tried a number of 
times and failed. 

In any event, the 
union will have hard 
hunting when it does 
get there. Joining a union is simply not 
the proper thing to do in Exeter, a con- 
servative town of 5400. A cautious heritage, 
plus a union wage scale without the neces- 
sity of paying dues for it, will make organiz- 
ing difficult. 

Kent’s underlying conservatism runs all 
through his labor relations. He is “study- 
ing,’ with old-fashioned care, all the social 
changes. He is “studying” annual wage 
and pension plans—but has done nothing 
about either as yet. However, he does give 
his employes security in the form of steady 
employment, sometimes at the cost of pil- 
ing up excessive inventory. 

This conservatism shows again in the fact 
that no smoking is allowed inside the mill 
gates. But Kent is thinking of putting in 
a smoking room, as well as a place to eat. 
He will adopt such changes as soon as he is 
“convinced that they are practical.” He 
sends buses to several small towns for work- 
ers, whereas his ancestors required all em- 
ployes to live within a five-minute walk of 
the mill. 

Kent thinks his workers like to be told 
that they are important and like to see the 
principal owners on the job, putting money 
back into the business. He plows enough 
back to keep his plant modern, but there is 
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enough more to pay the 18 percent divi- 
dends and give Kent a six-figure income. 

One of the main reasons for Exeter's 
earning record is the type of market Kent 
has decided to manufacture for and even to 
help create. As he puts it, “The success of 
this plant is in making specialties and de- 
manding premiums.” Exeter tries to stick 
to industrial fabrics and other specialties 
which “will sell rain or shine.” 

Exeter now makes over 50 items 
(“There’s safety in numbers’), centering 
around 42-inch sheeting, which nearly all 
other New England mills quit making years 
ago. Exeter makes most of the backing for 
adhesive tape, besides insulation for large 
cables, fabric for laminated products, etc. 

Kent watches trade quotations on various 
types of fabrics, then tries to make some- 
thing else. In this way his prices are not 
set for him anywhere else. Kent tries to 
find out what anyone wants made and has 
a small laboratory to suggest ideas to indus- 
tries that don’t think up their own. 

The current debate over integration in 
the textile industry doesn’t bother Exeter 
much. It long ago took some of the basic 
steps in that direction. Kent’s father com- 
bined operations of Exeter with those of a 
similar mill he owned at nearby Pittsfield, 
and put in a bleachery at Exeter for the 
products of both mills. In addition, Exeter 
has a small subsidiary for making handker- 
chiefs from its remnants and seconds. Kent 
is spending $200,000 to speed his bleaching 
operation but plans no more “backward” 
integration, such as buying cotton land. 

Kent went in for what is known as “for- 


ward” integration as early as 1931, when he 
began to dislike paying a commission house 
4 percent to sell Exeter’s output. Now he 
sells directly through an office on New 
York’s Worth Street, center of the textile 
market. 

In the integration of his strictly local af- 
fairs Kent controls a thriving bank and a 
newspaper, both of which help him to dom- 
inate the community economically. 

Exeter does no retailing or advertising 
and has no trademark. Kent regards the 
lack of a brand name as a weakness and the 
time may come when he will fabricate his 
own goods, such as dresses. But that gets 
into styling, a vagary which he has happily 
not had to bother with so far. 

Exeter could be shifted to rayon produc- 
tion but Kent doesn’t intend to do so. His 
confidence in cotton is as strong as it was 
during the great migration of textiles to the 
South, when Exeter actually added spindles. 

Before Kent came to Exeter, in 1921, the 
high point of sales had been $750,000 a 
year. He has raised that to 10 million dol- 
lars. Of course, any mill can sell textiles 
in a post-war boom, and Kent claims no 
unique virtues. Year in and year out, with 
a few exceptions, Exeter lost money when 
the industry lost money. But Exeter’s net 
income, compared with its gross income, 
has averaged considerably higher than the 
industry’s. 

Nobody sees any magic in Exeter’s suc- 
cess, not even Kent. Just tight manage- 
ment, a tight hand on costs, and a bright 
eye for new trends and unexploited mar- 
kets. Any business ought to have all three. 


20 Stories of Aluminum 


A 20-story aluminum office building is planned for New York City. Alumi- 
num walls, partitions and furniture will give more usable space than conven- 
tional construction, will save time in erection and permit cheaper foundations, 


says the builder, the Aluminum Co. of America. 


What ALCOA can’t 


tell yet is whether the light-weight building will cost more or less than one of 


steel and concrete. 


While ALCOA is preparing its New York site, it 


will practice on a five-story aluminum office building in Davenport, Iowa, using 
the New York building code standards of construction. 
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WICHITA: how to run a ctty 





outer and thriving Wichita, in 
southern Kansas, is a stand-out example 
of excellent city government—a marker of 
accomplishment and hope for thoughtful 
but less fortunate citizens elsewhere. 

A look at Wichita at this time may be 
specially profitable. ‘This city can provide 
sound, expert guidance for other communi- 
ties, most of which are now casting around 
for new revenue sources to balance their 
budgets and to finance capital improve- 
ments postponed by 15 years of depression 
and war. 

Wichita has long been using most of the 
administrative methods now coming into 
acceptance by other progressive cities. 
Among these methods are: 

Bm Since 1917 a non-partisan city manager 
form of government. Wichita was among 
the first cities to adopt this system. More 
than 700 have followed suit. The number 
of converts is increasing. 

& Since 1922 a strict zoning ordinance 
which has maintained property values, pre- 
vented industrial blight and avoided crea- 
tion of large slum areas. 

> Since 1923 a comprehensive city plan 
creating a gridiron pattern of broad main 
thoroughfares, an abundance of parks and 
ample recreational facilities. 

Wichita is run primarily by successful 
businessmen on a business basis. Politick- 
ing in municipal affairs doesn’t set well with 
Wichitans, who give professional politicians 
little inducement. The five commissioners 
who govern the city are paid $1 a day. 

These commissioners are elected for four- 
year overlapping terms. ‘They choose a 
mayor from among themselves. He serves 
a year only, so each commissioner usually 
gets the job during his term. 

Among the present commissioners are a 
real estate operator, doctor, landscape gar- 
dener, and printing plant owner. The ¢cur- 
rent mayor is 40-year-old Charles S. Ritchie, 
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who moved from Oklahoma to Wichita as 
a young man. He’s a paint wholesaler. 

The commissioners also hire the city 
manager and can oust him if he doesn’t 
measure up. The manager is Russell E. 
McClure, who was appointed in 1941 when 
only 35. For 10 years prior to his appoint- 
ment he was secretary of the Wichita Inde- 
pendent Businessmen’s Association. 

McClure apparently is well regarded, to 
judge by his length of tenure. (His prede- 
cessor lasted only six weeks.) Soft-spoken 
and industrious, he has been bid for by 
three other cities with reportedly more 
money than the $go00 he gets from his 
home town. So far, he has turned them 
down. 

The way Wichita has met problems 
brought on by the war demonstrates the 
government’s alertness and flexibility. 

In 1942 war-swollen city services were re- 
organized into five major departments: 
Law, Finance, Safety, Service and Welfare. 

A completely new and modern system of 
accounting and budgetary control was in- 
stalled under chief finance officer M. J’. 
Jones, brought in from his job as finance 
commissioner in Topeka. 

To insure continued good relations be- 
tween the city and its employes, two con- 
sulting groups were established: the City 
Employes Council and the Personnel Ad- 
visory Board. The Council, composed of 
20 elected representatives, makes recom- 
mendations to the manager on matters of 
employe welfare. The Board, made up of 
five citizens, serves as an appeal body to 
hear employes’ complaints. 

The City Planning Commission was di- 
rected to review the master plan it had first 
blueprinted in 1923 and to suggest post-war 
civic projects. Last September the Com- 
mission went before the electorate with its 
proposals: 10 million dollars worth of capi- 
tal improvement projects to run over a SIx- 
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year period and 
to be financed by 
10 and 20-year 
bonds. 

The voters 
sanctioned out- 
lays for water 
supply and sewage disposal improvements. 
But they thumbed down by an overwhelm- 
ing vote expenditures for new police and 
fire equipment, construction of a branch li- 
brary and a municipal auditorium. Wichi- 
tauis are proud of their local government but 
even prouder of the way they can put the 
bit in its mouth when, as one local news- 
paper editor put it, “they get fancy ideas.” 

Kansas municipalities, like those in many 
other states, cannot legally create cash re- 
serves during prosperous periods as a safe- 
guard against depression years. So Wichita 
did the next best thing. It reduced its 
bonded debt in order to be in a position to 
absorb a post-war improvement program. 
From 1942 to 1946 an 8-million-dollar debt 
was cut by $2,300,000 and the per capita 
bonded debt reduced to a 20-year low of 
about $36. 

The cost of running Wichita in 1947 is 
budgeted at 414 million, or almost 2 million 
dollars more than local government ex- 
penditures in 1940. About half of this 
tremendous increase is in the form of per- 
sonal services: a 72 percent increase in per- 
sonnel (from 478 city employes to 822) and 
a 33 percent increase in their average sal- 
aries (from $1706 to $2271). 

The government has tried to meet these 
and other increased costs with revenues 
other than ad valorem taxes. ‘The franchise 
tax rate for utilities has been upped from 
1 percent of gross to 3 percent, bringing 
in additional revenue of $200,000 from this 
source alone. Cigaret taxes are up almost 
$85,000, fines and fees $55,000, and rentals 
of the municipal hall about $25,000. In 
1946 the city installed 1700 parking meters 
downtown which will yield more than 
$150,000 this year. 

Even so, the tax rate on Wichita’s 87,000 
parcels of real estate is now $51.40 per 
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$1000 valuation, the highest in the city’s his- 
tory, and among the highest in the country. 
But local finance officers are working on the 
theory that, in the long run, it is sounder to 
raise your rates rather than jostle your valu- 
ations. 

The government has resorted to another 
device to make certain that new businesses 
carry their share of the local tax load. 
Wichita denies the use of city facilities to 
commercial enterprises which establish be- 
yond the city limits. ‘These enterprises 
usually are brought in by a law which allows 
annexation up to 4o acres at a time for land 
contiguous to city property. Such a system 
assures: (1) continued revenue flow for 
services rendered; and (2) regular and com- 
pact growth of the city. More than 200 
acres were annexed last year, bringing the 
city’s total area up to 23 square miles. 

Another farsighted technique employed 
by the local government has been its 
method of park land acquisition. ‘Through 
a careful study of population trends, made 
by the City Planning Commission, the 
Park Board has been predicting those areas 
which will need parks 5, 10 and even 20 
years hence. It then acquires the land for 
purchase by condemnation—before, rather 
than after, the area has been developed. As 
a result, Wichita has a fine park system ob- 
tained at a minimum cost to the taxpayers. 


HESE are some of the means by which 

Wichita has been able to keep its bud- 
get balanced—every year since 1931. And 
this healthy financial condition is the prin- 
cipal reason why Wichita bonds now go 
at about the lowest interest rate in the 
country. 

Wichita’s accomplishments are all the 
more notable since, as even the natives 
admit, there was no excuse for the city’s 
existencein the first place. It started as a 
tepee village, established by the Wichita 
Indians, who fled from war in 1863. For 
decades it went its easy way as a meat pack- 
ing and livestock market. In 1914 oil was 
discovered near by and the town boomed. 

The airplane industry then came to 
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Wichita in the big, loud-spoken form of 
Jake Moellendick, a driller who struck it 
rich. Jake sank a large part of his vast for- 
tune into a plane manufacturing company 
which began production in 1917. Among 
Moellendick’s hired hands in those days 
were such pioneers as Wal- 
ter Beech, Clyde Cessna 
and Lloyd Stearman. Each 
subsequently quit to form 
a company of his own. 
From 1920 to 1930 Wich- 
ita was the unchallenged | || 

















plane manufacturing capi- ‘ 
tal of the world. 

Many of the city’s indus- 
trial plants died off during 
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struction valued at an all-time high of 14 
million dollars. And when factories now be- 
ing built are completed, Wichita will pro- 
vide jobs for roughly three times the indus- 
trial workers it supported in pre-war days. 

With the exception of Boeing, all of 
Wichita’s big, established 
plants are expanding. But 
more important to its 
economy has been the 
growth of small manufac- 
turing enterprises. ‘There 
were 200 such plants op- 
erating before the war; now 
there are 325, and the mor- 
tality rate in the first two 





lant om _—=épost-war years has been less 


the depression but Wich- Mek ae than 10 percent. Likewise, 
ita survived the shock. bi the city has experienced a 
Then World War II threw page phenomenal increase in 
it headlong into perhaps lo the number of its retail 
the biggest industrial > >> "ange plan with outlets, now has almost 
boom any American city | \igeg gor in each annual 2000 stores which employ 
has ever experienced. - budget. Keep the plan |§ about 8000 people. 

From 1941 to 1943 | Up-to-date by reviewing it At the broad base of this 
Wichita’s population in- | re grt bar as che _ development Wichita con- 
creased almost 70,000. In- | Romie picture. -__ tinues as a leading oil, flour 
dustrial employment went els milling and farm machin- 

When ur ery distribution center. 


up 800 percent, to register 
one of the sharpest rises in 
the nation. Thirty thou- 
sand workers poured into 
Boeing’s huge plant to 
make B-29’s. Beech and 

Cessna turned to war pro- - 
duction and most of the 
city’s smaller plants be- 
came airplane subcontrac- 








Thus, its economy repre- 
sents a combination of the 
new and the old, the agri- 
cultural and the industrial. 

It is certainly true that 
Wichita could not have 
absorbed this tremendous 
influx of industry and pop- 
ulation had the commun- 


tors. Wichita led all U.S. Oe ies ity not been prepared for 
cities in the per capita ums, opera houses and — it by years of competent 
value of its war contracts. civic centers. | ~__ local administration. 


Much to everyone’s 
amazement Wichita has 
emerged from the war in fine fettl¢. Popu- 
lation has leveled off to about 155,000 for a 
net gain since 1940 of 40,000. Many war 
workers have stayed on to be absorbed by 
an unprecedented expansion of local in- 
dustry. Permits were issued last year for con- 
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Conversely, lack of a 
stable governmental frame- 
work is making it harder for scores of other 
communities to get started on the post-war 
highroad. 

Nevertheless, many of them are trying 
large-scale overhauling programs. Wichita 
presents an example for them to follow. 
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NYLONS AREN'T JUST STOCKINGS 


And that means a lot of new things are slowly coming onto the market 





HE memorable demand by 

women for nylon stockings 
has delayed the commercial 
appearance of a swarm of sur- 
prising new nylon products 
more useful to man, woman 
and business than hosiery ever 
was to the eye and leg. But, 
anyway, some of these things 
are here in limited quantities 
and others will be dribbling 
in soon. 

Until a few months ago the demand for 
nylon hosiery consumed go percent of 
available yarn; but the women have been 
getting 30 million pairs a month and have 
quieted down. ‘The hosiery, however, 
simply delayed the newly developed nylon 
sweaters which can be put on without re- 
blocking after a washing. ‘The rush for 
hosiery delayed baby blankets that won’t 
shrink when boiled. It delayed light 100 
percent nylon velvet evening gowns that 
won't droop out of shape. 

Men must wait, too, to get the new 
blended wool-and-nylon socks such as lasted 
a basketball team through a season without 
a toe coming out or a heel tearing. ‘They 
also must wait for outdoor chair bottoms 
that resist mildew, for nylon hammers that 
won't strike sparks and for other nylon 
products. 

The expanding nylon producing facilities 
of Du Pont (sole manufacturer of nylon) 
are running hard to make the yarns and 
other nylon substances for manufacturers 
to create the new products. ‘The company 
doesn’t expect a repetition of the excite- 
ment which followed the sudden appear- 
ance of nylon stockings on May 15, 1940. 
That ferocious buying spree was caused by 
the appearance of one good product after 
enormous publicity. It isn’t likely to happen 
with the many new nylon developments 
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because these will trickle into 
the market slowly. 

The blended wool-and-nylon 
socks will probably be first in 
men’s apparel to reach the 
counters in quantity. The 
nylon used here is of the staple 
variety. It is somewhat like 
the crinkly wool of a sheep, is 
chopped short and looks en- 
tirely unlike the long filaments 
that go into hosiery. In “feel” 
and texture it is remarkably like wool. One 
manufacturer of woolen materials felt a 
sample and refused to believe it didn’t 
come from a sheep. 

This fiber can be used in the sock as a 
straight nylon product; but perhaps more 
generally it will be blended with wool or 
cotton. The wool and nylon fibers will 
be jumbled together in a thorough mix to 
make the good qualities of both fibers 
uniform throughout the product. 

Thus, the producers claim, both fibers 
benefit. ‘There will be all the softness of 
wool and the durability of nylon. The 
nylon improves the resistance of the nylon- 
wool sock to shrinkage in washing. Good 
blends will produce socks which may be 
washed without the necessity of drying on 
stretchers. 

During tests a man wore two pairs alter- 
nately for 200 days and only one slight 
hole appeared. This was above the shoe- 
line and scientists charged he had acci- 
dentally dropped a cigaret ash there. 

This is a quality sock, priced around 
$1.65—steep. But it is cheap if the long 
wear and other claims bear up. Price, 
furthermore, would be subject to tumbles 
under competition and volume production. 
Du Pont claims that this nylon intrusion 
will help rather than hurt manufacturers 
of woolen goods. ‘That the nature of 
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nylon, its toughness, lightness, abrasion 
resistance, flexibility and moisture-resistant 
character will bring new opportunities to 
wool. 

Look for the blended socks and 100 per- 
cent nylon sweaters in fair quantity by fall; 
there won’t be many of them sooner. Du 
Pont is feeding out yarn to the manufac- 
turers swiftly but is behind demand. When 
a 20-million-dollar plant is completed in 
Chattanooga next summer the company’s 
output of yarn from three producing cen- 
ters will triple the 1945 output—precise 
figures kept hidden. 


EVELOPMENT of the new products 

came in a slow, painstaking way. 
What manufacturers have done to date is 
accumulated in samples in a “glamor room” 
in Wilmington’s Du Pont Building. When 
a visitor goes in, a company man takes a 
nylon velvet evening gown from a show- 
case, throws it on the floor, and says: 

“Jump on it.” 

The visitor’s polite jump is called inade- 
quate. 

“Grind your heels in it,” says the com- 
pany man. 

This done, the fabric springs back into 
shape, undamaged. Likewise, long sitting 
by a wearer in a cane-seated chair doesn’t 
make even a fleeting impression on the 
fabric. This velvet can be cleansed in a 
tub; thus it can be used in nylon under- 
wear as padding on girdle-closings and as 
wire-covering on brassieres, bringing quick 
drying to the heavier parts of the garment. 

Next are nylon football pants. ‘These 
will be worn next fall by all the big league 
teams. The main advantages are lightness, 
toughness, quick drying and easy cleaning. 
A slickness in the cloth is an advantage to 
the runner, a disadvantage to the tackler. 

The showcases indicate the wide field 
nylon is penetrating. There is a green 
garden hose with inner fabric of nylon, 
having the advantage of lightness. There 
are nylon ropes, light, tough and moisture 
repellent. There is nylon on blasting cap 
wires and in automobile tires. ‘Tennis rack- 
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ets have nylon strings instead of the famil- 
lar moisture-absorbing catgut. 

There are brushes with nylon bristles 
which staved off a bristle famine during 
the war. But it is improbable that nylon 
bristles will ever entirely replace bristles 
from the Chinese boar. 

Some painters won’t use a nylon brush, 
declaring it is more difficult to break in, 
requires greater care and cannot be used in 
all types of weather or in all types of paint. 

There are nylon insect screens, substi- 
tutes for wire, which won’t rust or tear 
easily and might someday be made to roll 
up. There is fragile-looking lace on a 
dress; it can be boiled without damage and 
retain its shape. ‘There are men’s suits of 
nylon and wool blend, which makes them 
resistant to “shine” and enhances the nor- 
mal softness of the wool while toughening 
the garment. 

There will be nylon cigaret cases and 
handbags and, certainly within a year, swim- 
ming suits which will combine nylon with 
rubber yarns and with weaves of taffeta 
and satin. ‘These will dry out quickly and, 
in an emergency, can be packed wet with- 
out risk of mildew or rotting. 

The things they are doing with nylon 
seem unending. A scientist remarked: 
“Someone said to us that it looks like an 
entire city could be built with it. And it 
could, though I wouldn’t particularly want 
to live in it.” 

Experiments on a nylon carpet are in 
progress. Preliminary tests with an abra- 
sion machine wore a conventional carpet 
down in 60,000 revolutions. A nylon car- 
pet was holding up after nearly a quarter- 
million revolutions. ‘The carpet would also 
offer the advantage of resisting spilled water 
and other drinks. Cost, at this point, is 
the problem. 

Under experiment, also, are bed sheets 
which would have the qualities of quick 
drying, toughness, lightness and minimum 
shrinkage. This development naturally is 
aimed principally at the hotel, institutional 
and sleeping car trade where constant 
laundering and consequent wear and tear 
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on sheets are always expensive factors. 

Research continues to look for new uses 
for nylon; and from this, it appears, will 
come satisfactory blendings with rayon and 
cotton. It is improbable that nylon will 
ever seriously threaten either cotton or 
rayon. ‘The production of rayon is put at 
around 800 million pounds a year, and the 
best outside guess on nylon output is 25 
million pounds annually. 

Its producers make, and say they can 
substantiate, enough claims for the product 
to fill a catalog. Nylon, they say, won't 
irritate the body and thus is widely used 
as suture material. In its pure form it 
won't flame. Moths don’t want it for 
food. It is unaffected by alkalies and most 
organic acids. Its yarns have a high loop 
strength, meaning that they don’t cut them- 
selves when tied in knots. And so on. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
name nylon alone is no guarantee of the 
hosiery or the other things now dribbling 
in. Nylon is good in its place, but it is not 
the best material for all purposes. For ex- 
ample, one big consumer complained that 


a 100-percent nylon sock is so resistant to’ 


moisture that the feet are unrelieved of 
perspiration. But when nylon is blended 
with wool or other more absorbent mate- 
tial there is no such problem. ‘The product 
must be used sensibly by the manufacturer 
who makes the nylon into goods for the 
consumer. He can use or misuse. 

The public, of course, can buy products 
with known and respected trade names. 
And the nylon buyer, from present outlook, 
will pay a little more for something which— 
if properiy used by the manufacturer—will 
last longer and serve better. 





Everybody 


Mews editors, always watching owlishly for 
some pixilated human to snap at a dog, never tell 
us how many dogs spend their whole time not 
biting men. ‘To supply this want, the following 
exclusive news is joyously presented: 

Approximately 33,702,000 couples will remain 
more or less happily married during 1947 and 
not get divorced, if the current trend in marriage 
and divorce rates continues. 

If the present auto accident rate holds through 
1947, about 87,481,710 drivers and passengers 
will drive over 350 billion miles without getting 
killed. 

Out of the 12,971,000 little boys in 
the United States who are under the 
age of 10, only five or possibly six will 
have to pass some day through the ter- 
rible ordeal of being President of the @-: 





Lived Happily Ever After 


Last year 12,577,184 people rode on sched- 
uled airlines in the U. S. and possessions without 
getting themselves killed. 

Approximately 7,100,000 World War II vet- 
erans have never been members of the 52-20 
club or received veterans’ unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Nine hundred and ninety-four out of every 
1000 children will go through life without 
having a crippling case of infantile paralysis, ac- 
cording to figures of Selective Service collected 
during the war. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis estimates that among 
children under 15, the chances of any 
one of them getting a crippling case of 
infantile paralysis even during an epi- 
demic are only one in a thousand. 


2 A train passenger has to travel 996 


United States. And of the 12,471,000 4 ,@- rv million miles, on the average, before 


little girls in the same age group, only 
five or possibly six will get themselves talked 
about as First Ladies of the Land. 

Probably 21,982,500 boys and girls from 7 to 
17 years old will not land in the juvenile courts 
this year because of alleged juvenile delinquency, 
according to government statistics. 
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finally gettirs himself killed in a train 
wreck. 
In May there were 14,800,000 organized 
workers who were not on strike. 
One of the most satisfactory, safest and cheap- 
est mouth washes obtainable today, says the 
Council of Dental Therapeutics, is plain water. 
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as 
© ©€-T have a very simple theory 
on prices. It is: the retail pur- 
chaser will eventually set the 
prices and the chairman of the 
board, the worker, the union 
leader or the farmer won’t have 
to worry about prices at all ex- 
cept to get in there and collec- 
tively pitch to turn out a good 
product at the price that will en- 
able it to move to the ultimate 
consumer. 

The retail purchaser still has 
quite an inferiority complex from 
the pushing around he has taken 
in the last six years but he is re- 
covering fast. In the near future 
he will decide naturally (not 
from the pressure of shortages) 
what he will spend his money 
for, when he will spend it and 
whose product offers the best 
value. 

E. P. Yocum 
Ohio Public Service Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


& ’ 
a2 You state that prices are 
too high. Too high for what? 
The good of the country as a 
whole or the good of some spe- 
cial group? Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that prices of 
durable and non-durable goods 
are lower than either unit wage 
costs or raw materials and have 
consistently been that way since 
1941. 
It looks to me like industry, 
particularly large manufacturing 
industries, have held prices in 
check very creditably. 

J. L. Knapton 
Crockett, Cal. 


ar 
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4s Every one agrees that 
present prices are too high. My 
own judgment indicates an av- 
erage decline of approximately 
10 percent by the end of this 
year and about 15 percent by 
the middle of next year at which 
point I believe prices will stabil- 
ize. This would be healthy, 
broadening the market through 
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lowered prices and hence main- 
taining a high rate of industrial 
production and employment. 
C.C. Wasson 
President 
The Beckett Electric Co. 
Dallas 
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a* ** We have read with in- 


terest the June article “Small 
Planes for Businessmen.” We 
certainly agree with your con- 
clusions that personal aircraft is a 
new means of fast transportation 
especially useful for the business- 
man. As more businessmen start 
using the air, the size of the 
market will bring more competi- 
tive efforts on the part of de- 
signers of aircraft with resultant 
improvements. For this reason 
we regret that you found if 
necessary to criticize the aircraft 
industry for conditions which 
exist in every industry. 

Joseph T. Geuting Jr. 
Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


©. 1 read with interest your 


“article “A Way to Speed Up 


Shipping” (June issue). The 
use of a palletized load was de- 
veloped during the war, first by 
the Navy and then by various 
services of supply, including the 
Signal Corps, where the writer 
participated in its development. 
Most large corporations main- 
tain technical experts to advise 
on packaging, packing and ship- 
ping problems, but most small 
manufacturers, distributors and 
suppliers still rely on old-fash- 
ioned methods. It is unfortu- 
nate that most of those who had 
years of training and experience 
in materials handling are now 
lost to the field through the in- 
difference of industrial concerns. 
Theodore Clattenburg, 
Architect 

Philadelphia 


_2 © ®2Your article “Business Doc- 
tors—and Quacks” (June issue) 


was very interesting. In my 
many years of professional prac- 
tice I have encountered very few 
of these quacks, but no doubt 
they exist. You might mention 
a further protection to the public 
in this, the fact that all states 


now have registration laws for 
professional engineers, and it is 
easy to get the record of any in- 
dividual or firm that in any 
way uses the word “Engineer.” 
H. Comer Wolf 
Consulting Engineer 
Lexington, Ky. 


4s 
a 221 feel that your article 
‘Give Us Better Bread” (May 
issue) does not apply to a great 
majority of bakers. In our part 
of this fifth industry of the coun- 
try, we definitely resent and are 
against anything except ingredi- 
ents that the housewife herself 
would use and we feel that the 
whole industry should not have 
an article written about it when 
only a few are guilty. 

Charton C. Frantz 

President 

The Frantz Co., Bakery Products 
Pittsburgh 


Yi ~ 


a 


_o © © Will you please furnish us 
with 12 copies of the article 
“Morals of Selling Liquor’ in 
your July issue. We find this 
article very interesting and en- 
lightening and wish to pass cop- 
ies along to a number of our 
friends. 

W. Ramsay Coulson 

Treasurer 

West North Avenue Savings 
and Loan Association 
Baltimore 


~ @@. My staff was very much 
‘impressed by the article “Old 
Folks Adrift’”’ (June issue). Since 
1927 we have been working 
strenuously in New Jersey for im- 
provement of the old almshouse, 
converting it into an infirmary or 
a hospital for the chronically ill 
and we have some shining ex- 
amples of what can be done in 
that field. We have pioneered 
in the area of licensed private 
nursing homes, which are under 
constant supervision, patronized 
by the rich as well as by the 
middle class and those who are 
receiving public assistance. To 
maintain the standards which we 
require, payment is made on be- 
half of the assistance group at 
the rate of $100 a month and 
for the especially difficult cases 
as high as $120 a month, after 
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approval of the Central Office of 
Old Age Assistance. Certain 
nursing homes serving wealthy 
persons have received compensa- 
tion as high as $100 a week. 
Ellen C. Potter, M. D. 
Deputy Commissioner for 
W elfare—New Jersey 


Trenton 


Qrroa age is dealt with in 
your interesting June article 
“Old Folks Adrift’. However, 
throughout the entire discussion 
of this vital and increasingly im- 
portant subject there appears to 
be a studied attempt to avoid 
mentioning society’s most recent 
endeavor to cope with the eco- 
nomic aspect of this problem. 
The. discussion covers old folks’ 
homes, public, private and indi- 
vidual, with the statement in 
summation that “probably only 
the community can plan and co- 
ordinate all necessary measures.” 
Yet completely omitted is any 
mention of the BEGINNING 
that the community of the 
United States of America has al- 
ready made toward achieving this 
goal. I am referring, of course, 
to the Social Security Act. 


Bruce W. Albert 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


Mh 

o> Lately, I’ve visited three 
colleges in the Ozarks area. It is 
inspiring to see a lot of husky 
24-year-old men get their sheep- 
skins. The professors told me 
that ex-service men make better 
than average grades. I am sorry 
to report that the law giving ex- 
service men $20 a week for 52 
weeks is abused by a substantial 
minority, even in this region 
which prides itself on its pioneer 
spirit of self-sufficiency. While 
I was trying unsuccessfully to 
find men to work for me I saw 
scores of healthy young men go 
to the court house and swear they 
could not find jobs. A local wise- 
crack is that these 52-20 boys 
come in twice a month to get 
their “rocking chair passes.” I 
fear that too many fine young 
fellows are being hurt by too 
much succor. 


Frederick Shelton 
Marshfield, Mo. 


- 
av‘eri is obvious that we are 
going to have to make some 
really colossal effort toward a 
reduction in the national debt 
and I am afraid this will be nec- 
essary before we can hope for 
any major reduction in the fed- 
eral income tax scale. 

During the war all of us pur- 
chased a pretty sizable amount 
of government bonds. Now the 
war is over we find ourselves 
paying enormous income taxes to 
our government to pay back to 
ourselves interest on that money 
we loaned, and to try to redeem 
to ourselves those bonds which 
we purchased. How about you 
and I and the next guy—just 
plain citizens—voluntarily start- 
ing a movement for a voluntary 
handing back to our government 
of one tenth of all government 
bonds which we as individuals 
purchased. 

It is questionable whether 
banks or insurance companies 
could write off one tenth of the 
funds they have invested in 
Government bonds. But plain 
citizens and a good many cor- 
porations could. 

Kenneth R. Mackenzie 
Chartered Life Underwriter 


Boston 


y, 


“> 2 1f you had completed your 
‘reasoning in your Straightaway 
thinking in “Notes of the Times” 
(July issue) you would have 
come to the conclusion that we 
would have to export our surplus 
capital in order to balance im- 
ports and exports. 

Our State Department is com- 
ing around to the theory, too, 
that foreign countries must put 
their affairs in shape so they will 
invite capital from our private in- 
vestors. We can’t go on making 
loans, which are only delayed im- 
ports, and hope to stay solvent 
ourselves. I am surprised at a 
business magazine getting so far 
off the beam as you have. 


Louis K. Friedman 


The J. Friedman Co. 
Pittsburgh 


f, 


"/€sIn your July issue under 
~ Notes of the Times” you state 
that ‘‘one world should mean the 
end of tariffs and other by-prod- 
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ucts of national jealousies, and 
you intimate that an ideal world 
can be possible with “old fash- 
ioned competition” as the im- 
petus. 

To me your economic reason- 
ing and foresight are most sound. 
I believe that your ideas coincide 
with the thinking of others, such 
as Albert Einstein, Emory 
Reeves, E. B. White and many 
other thinkers, including some 
heads of large American corpo- 
rations who realize not only what 
you state, that we are one world 
physically and economically, but 
that for us to even exist in this 
age of atomic warfare we must 
become one world politically so 
as to prevent more war. 

Marshall D. Ware 
Fire Insurance and Mortgage Loans 
Dallas 


pe 
La :It is extremely important 
that our present farm program 
be maintained. After several 
years of experimenting with vari- 
ous systems it has been demon- 
strated that present farmer-man- 
agement is the most effective 
and efficient arrangement. The 
farmer, with appropriate tech- 
nical advice, knows best how to 
treat his own problems. 

Production control to bal- 
ance supply, marketing agree- 
ments and price support are ab- 
solute essentials if the farmer is 
to continue sorely needed max- 
imum production. Present “‘par- 
ity” is a sorry price guide be- 
cause its formula fails to in- 
clude one penny of labor cost 
with all wage rates steadily 
climbing, and labor is the largest 
single item in producton of most 
farm crops. 

W. P. Buchanan 

Glade Spring, Va. 


Jk 
S  f I read your article on the 


high price of coffee (June is- 
sue). We in the Midwest would 
like to know how one can make 
17 percent on coffee. We pay 
44 cents a pound and sell it for 
47 cents. We have never made 
over 4 cents a pound on coffee in 
the 19 years I have been in 
business. 

Major L. Dangerfield 
Dangerfield’s Store 
Topeka 
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Comes the Machine Economist 


Ever since the last big depression, engineers have tried 
to make a working model of our economy showing the 
flow of money through the system and the unbalancing 
factors which cause depressions and booms. 


The latest effort is the “economic analyzer.” It was 
developed by a statistician, Ivan Tarnowsky, with the aid 
of leading economists. The analyzer consists of three 
boards set on a rotating drum. The boards are covered 
with tiny hooks to take symbols and numbers. Lines of 
flow can be set up by pulling black cords from holes in 
the boards and hooking them into patterns. 


An economist first dissects a company and tacks its 
financial innards on one board. He then sets up on 
another board the corresponding figures for the whole 
economy. He can then show simultaneously what is 
happening in one company, what is happening to the 
country, and the relationship. 


The big catch to the analyzer, of course, is that the 
information that comes out is no better than the figures 
which are put in. And the gadget is useless unless the 
data have been prepared by an economist. 


Tarnowsky plans to rent the analyzer to business groups, 
schools and large companies. Rental will be $50 a month 
for a minimum of one year. 


About Those Cigaret Blends 


From generally immaculate American factories came a 
stream of 352 billion, 500 million cigarets last year and 
most were blends because the public overwhelmingly prefers 
them to any straight tobacco cigaret. 


Each cigaret manufacturer makes a great to-do and 
invokes cabalistic secrecy over his blend. But, in general, 
they mix about 55 percent of bright tobacco from Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia, some 33 percent of burley leaf 
from Kentucky, about 10 percent of Turkish tobacco, and 
some Maryland grown. The bright leaf is fruity, faintly 
sweet; the burley has less bite, and when aged smells almost 
like chocolate. Turkish leaf is sharply aromatic. Maryland 
tobacco is neutral and is used mainly because its combusti- 
bility keeps lighted cigarets burning. 

Into the mixture one manufacturer or another pours such 
ingredients as rum, vanilla, maple sugar, licorice, tonka 
beans from Venezuela; deer tongue, a wild plant from 
Florida used by the Indians to improve their smokes; and 
St. John’s bread, product of the carob tree around the 
Mediterranean. Most of them use glycerine as a moisten- 
ing agent. All use extreme secrecy. 

The original problem, of course, is to find the right 
blend of ingredients. Thereafter, the routine problem is 
to keep the taste uniform. And uniformity, among the 
big three or four brands, is what they seem finally to have 
achieved. One manufacturer has said that few people in 
his plant really could tell one popular brand from another 
under blindfold. 
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MUSIC WHILE 
YOU SHOP 


HOPPING music seems to be on 

its way and paying its way, with 

the help of the relentless commercial. 

A Philadelphia food chain tried 

storecasting in eight stores and found 

that the music alone increased sales 6 

percent. In addition, the commercials 

increased sales of the advertised items 
an average of 40 percent. 

Stores in New England, West 
Coast cities and Detroit have tried 
store music. A group of Buffalo 
stores even uses the commercials with- 
out the music. As in radio, product 
sponsors pay for the programs which 
cost from $45 to $105 a week. 

Store commercials can be more 
informal than radio commercials; the 
name of the product need not be 
repeated endlessly. Although this 
gives store broadcasters a chance to 
improve over the radio commercial, 
they have not done so. Their efforts 
are more corny, if that is possible. 
Here is a sample of what Philadelphia 
shoppers had to listen to: 

“How do you do, ladies? Could 
I have a moment of your time? I 
have something that will not only save 
you money but will please the whole 
family. 

“You remember in the old days 
when you came home from school 
and had a thick slice of delicious 





home-cooked bread made by your 
mother’s own hands with slathers of 
butter and jam? 

“Well, now you do not have to 
burden mother over a hot oven if 
you will stop at counter seven and 
take home a full-sized loaf of oven- 
fresh delicious crusty-brown Mother’s 
Best Bread. A _ full-sized loaf for 
only 14 cents, sliced or not as you 
prefer. Now, don’t you think the 
time was well spent listening to my 
little message?” 
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We must act now to rebuild it. 


THE COLLEGE INDUSTRY 





HE nation’s —3-billion-dollar 

higher education plant is shock- 
ingly run down, and will deteriorate 
even more in the next decade. Re- 
pairs will cost billions. Many re- 
pairs will be made, out of necessity, 
and everybody is going to foot part 
of the bill. 

Each American, on a per capita basis, 
already has a $22 stake in this plant, and 
also pays out $9 more a year to keep it run- 
ning. ‘This investment is in social institu- 
tions which can’t be done away with. 
Protection of this stake will require more 
dollars paid as taxes, and more dollars paid 
as contributions to alma mater—yours or 
somebody’s. 

Next month the problem will be acutely 
visible. Some 2,400,000 youngsters will 
push and shove into 1749 universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges and normal schools. 
For their training they will pay, or have 
paid for them by a munificent government, 
well over 600 million dollars in tuition fees 
alone. 

Most of them will not get as much for 
the money as they would have got a few 
years ago. Still, this biggest of college years 
will be the most expensive in the history 
of education, with prices running 20 to 50 
percent above 1939 rates. 





For most of this year’s student body will. 


squeeze into overcrowded classrooms, listen 
to overworked and often substandard in- 
structors, study in deficient libraries, par- 
ticipate in curtailed extracurricular activi- 
ties in inadequate gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums, and spend nights in jam-packed 
and under-par living quarters. 

Moreover, both the high prices and the 
unsatisfactory conditions probably will per- 
sist until 1960 at least. ‘They will persist 
because the various pressures and demands 
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on the colleges aren’t going to let up. 

By 1950 college enrollment will be close 
to 3 million. At that point, the peak in 
veteran attendance will have been reached. 
But, E. V. Hollis of the U. S. Office of 
Education has prepared a survey which 
shows that college enrollment will keep 
increasing despite the decrease in veteran- 
students. Most authorities agree that more 
than 3 million men and women will be in 
college in 1960. Lloyd Morey, controller 
of the University of Illinois and a specialist 
in college financing, cites an enrollment 
estimate of almost 4 million. 

To provide merely the proper physical 
facilities for this year’s enrollees would cost 
over 3 billion dollars, Morey says. He com- 
putes that it would take almost 9g billion 
dollars more to provide for the additional 
physical expansion that will be needed by 
1960. 

Hollis says that college teaching requires 
for each student a total of 200 square feet 
of classroom, laboratory, ofhce, library, 
gymnasium and auditorium space. There 
are now only 110 square feet of such facil- 
ities per student. By 1950 the figure will 
drop even lower because current building 
gains will be wiped out by increased enroll- 
ments. ‘The student housing shortage, al- 
ready acute, will remain acute for the same 
reason. 

For operating expenses—plant mainte- 
nance and replacement and salaries—many 
authorities think the current 114-billion- 
dollar budget will have to go to 24% or 3 
billion dollars by 1960. This increase will 
be necessary to help pay off the cost of 
plant rehabilitation, and to provide for 
nigher salaries. Salaries make up about 
half the budget, and salaries are far too 
low. ‘They are bound to rise some day. 

It is not uncommon for college instruc- 
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tors today to make only $1300 a year. The 
result is that the incompetents tend to hang 
on, but many capable teachers seek other 
fields. 

Moreover, new teachers aren’t coming 
up: no inducements. But at least 30,000 
additional qualified faculty members will 
be needed by 1950. (Other estimates run 
as high as 55,000.) Some educators say 
it will take a so percent salary increase— 
above the present level—to start these in- 
structors coming in. 

Where’s the money coming from to build 
up the college plant and increase its 
budget? 

This money can come from only 
three sources: ‘They are: 

& Internal: Student fees, sales and 
services, and miscellaneous sources 
such as rental of auditorium and 
stadium to outside groups. 

& Philanthropic: Gifts, grants, awards 
and scholarships from alumni and other 
individuals and organizations, and 
earnings from endowments (past philan- 
thropy ). 

& Public: Appropriations and other con- 
tributions from federal, state and _ local 
governments. 

In 1939-40 income from internal sources 
amounted to about 43 percent. Philan- 
thropy accounted for some 20 percent. 
Public funds made up the other 37 percent. 

But it is now clear that these ratios of 
income no longer can be maintained. I[n- 
come from philanthropy is falling off fast 
and costs are soaring. 

High taxes have put an end to big-scale 
private largesse. Gone is the day when a 
John D. Rockefeller could give 35 million 
dollars to the University of Chicago. 
More important, perhaps, interest rates are 
declining and old endowments are yielding 
fewer dollars. 

If endowments are to contribute the 
same proportion of college income in the 
50’s as they did in the 30's, endowments 
will have to yield 240 million dollars a 
year. The current yield isn’t even half 
of that formidable amount. 
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This falling off of revenues from philan- 
thropic sources is more serious than may 
be apparent. For although philanthropy 
accounts for “only” 20 percent of the 
income of all U. S. colleges, it makes up 
a much bigger share of the income of 
private institutions, in which almost half 
of all U. S. college students are enrolled. 

The drop in philanthropy income has 
contributed to the universal increase in 
tuition fees—major source of internal in- 
come. ‘Tuition fees were up about 32 
percent last year, when they accounted 
_ for about one-half 
' of college income. 
Tuition rates will 
go up even more 
this fall. 

But there is a 
ceiling above which 
tuition rates can't 
and shouldn't go. 
If they get much 

% higher, fewer stu- 
dents will be able to afford a college edu- 
cation. Right now higher tuition fees af- 
fect only about one-half of the student 
body. ‘The other half are veterans whose 
tuition is paid by the government under 
the G.I. bill of nghts. But in the coming 
years, especially after 1950, more and more 
non-veterans will have to meet the stiffer 
fees. 

So, with philanthropy dwindling and a 
limit being reached on internal revenue 
sources, many colleges are turning to the 
third, and last remaining, source of income: 
federal, state and local treasuries. 

Educators turn in this direction with 
many a misgiving. ‘They fear political inter- 
ference and loss of academic freedom. ‘They 
recall how Huey Long debauched Louisi- 
ana State University, and how state legis- 
lators have been pressured to investigate 
college “‘radicalism,” which may mean aca- 
demic open-mindedness more often than 
communism. 

But the need, which is greater than the 
fear, has tended to foster a conviction that 
safeguards can be set up for both the col- 
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leges and the public in the use of public 
funds for education. The following safe- 
guards are being considered: 

pm No appropriations to church-controlled 
institutions with the possible exception of 
those having no religious restrictions, and 
no compulsory religious instruction. 

> No appropriations to educationally sub- 
standard institutions. 

Selected private institutions, at their 
own request, may come under the state 
educational system. 

> Other selected private institutions may 
sign long-term contracts with the state. 
Although they do not become part of the 
state college system, they receive public 
money so long as they pursue research or 
other projects approved by educational 
authorities. 

> No strings on how a college carries out 
the work under appropriations .that have 
been granted. 

It should be feasible to set up a pattern 
under which the federal government can 
contribute to higher education. Perhaps a 
network of federally-sponsored competitive 
scholarships, administered by the states and 
covering all major academic fields, would 
be part of the answer. These scholarships 
could be supplemented by similar state- 
sponsored scholarships. 

It is plain that adequate and sufficient 
scholarships no longer can be financed pri- 
marily by the colleges themselves. Last 
year college scholarships reached only 514 
percent of the total student body. The 


average grant was only $187. And scholar- 
ship funds operated by private organiza- 
tions, although helpful, are too few in num- 
ber and too limited in amount to help any 
large number of students. 

Nor is it generally feasible for students 
to work their way through college, although 
this romantic solution often is suggested. 
The present-day college curriculum usually 
is full, intensive, and extended. The stu- 
dent suffers by working his way through; 
he doesn’t get a fair break. Educators 
agree that no capable student succeeds be- 
cause he had to work, but in spite of it. 

Thus all the arithmetic and all the logic 
add up to one conclusion: the colleges and 
the students who attend them must derive 
more and more support from public funds. 

This doesn’t mean that philanthropy 
still won’t be important, or that colleges 
will give up appeals for contributions. But 
the colleges will go after donations in a 
different way. ‘They will concentrate on 
ordinary alumni and “friends” and _ be 
grateful for $1, $5, $10, or $25—to make 
up in driblets what isn’t coming in in large 
chunks. You will be solicited, if you 
haven’t been already, and then you'll be 
solicited some more. 

But most of what is needed will have to 
be put on your tax bill. The total needed 
isn’t clear yet, except that it will be bil- 
lions, even if the educators exaggerate 
somewhat—which they probably do. But 
basically they are right, and everybody is 
going to dig down in his pocket. 


Who Gets The Brains of Tomorrow? 


Scientific work is attracting so many brainy youngsters in this atomic age 
that there may be a shortage of talent to run businesses and government. In 
an effort to determine the gravity of this problem, a joint study of the projected 
demands for men of leadership caliber, and of the manpower in prospect to 
meet the demands, has been undertaken. It is a project of the Social Science 
Research Council, the American Council on Education, the National Research 


Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. 


One proof of the 


need for thesstudy: four months after it was decided upon, the sponsors hadn’t 
been able to find a first-rate man free to direct it. 
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PERK UP YOUR PACKAGING 






The choosy buyer is back---and he will often buy by eye 





USINESSMEN who have 

something to sell the pub- 
lic overlook a good sales bet if 
they don’t package their prod- 
uct as handily and attractively 
as possible. This has become 
so basic a merchandising prin- 
ciple that raising the point at 
all seems an insult to the intelligence. Yet 
many who accept the idea in theory do 
little about it in practice. ‘Today especially 
there’s good reason for critically re-exam- 
ining the way in which your product first 
strikes the customer. ‘The choosy buyer 
is back. He may very well plunk down his 
money for the most striking package on the 
shelf, even when ignorant of the product's 
brand-name or quality. 

There’s also a longer-range reason for 
perking up on packaging. ‘The spread of 
retail self-service not only to food but drugs, 
toiletries, textiles, hardware and so forth 
means that fewer clerks are around to rec- 
ommend Product A over Product B. 
Thrown on his own, the customer natur- 
ally gravitates toward the package which 
hits the eye. ‘This is all the more impor- 
tant because most buyers are women. ‘They 
buy a lot on impulse. 

Most manufacturers are reluctant to re- 
package their product. It can be expensive. 
It is also a terrific gamble. A few years ago 
the makers of Lucky Strike cigarets suffered 
sleepless nights over having to change the 
color of their package from dark green. to 
white because of a green ink shortage. 
They spent huge sums advertising that 
“Lucky Strike green” had _patriotically 
“gone to war.” ‘The change-over took; the 
customer didn’t revolt. 

Experts advise against revamping if you 
already have a good-looking, handy con- 
tainer and a good market for its contents. 
But it’s time to think about change if by re- 
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packaging you can: (1) get 
your product to the consumer 
more safely and conveniently; 
(2) cut packaging costs; (3) 
improve the product’s visibil- 
ity and “shelf-appeal”; and 
(4) hence, boost sales. 

As a matter of fact, think- 
ing is all many businessmen will be able to 
do about re-packaging for a while. ‘There’s 
still a squeeze in packaging materials and 
machinery. Machinery essential to volume 
packaging is particularly short. ‘The soda 
ash required for glass containers is short; 
slow recovery of East Indian production 
has kept a crimp in the tin supply; cello- 
phane and paperboard, though produced 
at all-time highs during 1946, still don’t 
meet the huge demand. 

It will probably be well into 1948—and 
in the case of metal cans, early 1949—be- 
fore you'll be able to let yourself go on any 
packaging changes that involve a revolu- 
tionary switch, as from one type of pack- 
aging material or one kind of container 
shape to another. On the other hand, 
many package problems don’t involve a 
fundamental turnabout, but are simply a 
matter of changing labels, colors, size of 
advertising message, etc. 

But no matter what type of change you 
contemplate, it should not be done in hap- 
hazard fashion highlighted mainly by con- 
sulting your wife or stenographer on what 
shade of red she has a yen for. The pack- 
aging field—covering design, testing, pro- 
duction, shipping and merchandising—is 
now a S-billion-dollar business. ‘That com- 
ing-of-age has brought with it specialists 
in packaging engineering and design. 

Giant companies like General Food 
and American Home Products employ 
their own engineering staffs; indeed, any 
substantial corporation maintains some sort 
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of research lab on package protection. 

For design, big companies often bring in 
expert outside counsel, who may get any- 
where from $1000 to $15,000 for re-doing a 
single design. Among the “names” in the 
field are Howard Ketcham, Egmont Arens, 
Ben Koodin, Jim Nash. 

High-priced outsiders may be out of 
the question for the small businessman. 
Smaller companies tend to re-do their own 
packages. It can be done. Advice on 
package protection can be had from your 
package supplier; on exterior design, from 
your own promotion or sales department 
or from your advertising agency. 

Whichever method you adopt, it’s 
important to remember that while your 
packaging problem will differ from an- 
other’s depending on the nature of the 
product, there are four cardinal principles 
on which all good packages are built: pro- 
tection, convenience, economy, eye-appeal. 

Protection. ‘The modern idea of pack- 
aging came in when the old-fashioned (and 
unsanitary ) cracker, flour and sugar barrels 
went out. ‘Today the prime purpose of a 
package is to get the product to the con- 
sumer as nearly “factory fresh” as possible. 

How much protection your product 
should have depends on many factors. The 
length of its normal life on the store shelf. 
Where it’s sold (high humidities in the 
deep South, for instance, can play hob 
with food not specially protected). The 
product’s physical characteristics—whether 
it is liable to rust, break, soil, grow stale, 
etc.—determine the type of package to be 
used. Bottle. Can. Set-up box. Folding 
box. Bag. Plastic container. Cellophane. 

Many of these materials are interchange- 
able. The war taught us that. Shortages 
of tin put many products into fiberboard 
containers with metal tops, into paperboard, 
into glass. Some of these change-overs 
may be here to stay, and technology is con- 
stantly aburst with new developments. One 
is the flexible vacuum paper bag, a chal- 
lenge to vacuum bottles and cans. Another 
is polyethylene, a translucent flexible mate- 
rial made from plastic resin, with excellent 
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moisture resistance and free of the odor 
and taste of plastic coatings. 

Co wvenience. Ketchup bottles which 
pour all or nothing at all are still with us. 
So are narrow olive jars where the extract- 
ing process apparently calls for surgical for- 
ceps. It wasn’t too long ago that the salt 
spout-dispenser was introduced; the manu- 
facturer who jumped the gun on his rivals 
with that innovation has maintained his 
sales lead. 

Improved closures and reopening de- 
vices are one factor in convenient packag- 
ing. Another is the size and shape of the 
package itself. The smaller the unit, the 
easier to handle, wrap and put away. This 
makes a difference both to retailer and con- 
sumer. One hand-lotion bottle flopped 
badly because the designer failed to take 
into account the average space between 
bathroom-cabinet shelves; the bottle was 
too high to fit in. 

Another factor in convenient packaging 
is the re-use possibilities of the container. 
Especially in the plastic field this has proved 
an impressive selling point. 

Economy. It’s simple horse sense to 
package a product economically, but it’s 
tough to do in fields where fancy packages 
are still made by hand, as in cosmetics. It’s 
also tough these days where packages can be 
turned out by automatic or semi-automatic 
devices geared to high-speed, uninterrupted 
production; worn-out packaging machines 
can’t be replaced because of the machinery 
shortage. 

But with the return of competition be- 
tween package suppliers of paper, glass and 
metal, businessmen will have more choice 
as to cheaper packaging materials. One 
instance of such looming competition is 
that between the one-use beer bottle and 
the beer can: the can costs 50 percent more 
to make. 

New developments will help too. For 
example, in the field of transparent plastic 
boxes, formerly made by hand, an auto- 
matic machine has been developed which 
will bring the packaging cost way down. 

Eye-Appeal. Once all the functional 
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problems of your package have been estab- 
lished, it’s time to consider the exterior 
design. The opportunity is wide-open here, 
but so are the pitfalls. There’s an almost 
endless list of questions you must take 
into account, and several of these are 
crucial. 

For instance, what’s your competitor do- 
ing in the line of packaging? You don't 
want your package to look pallid along- 
side his. Where is your product sold? If 
in a luxury store, you can soft-pedal the 
colors. In a self-service or department 
store where the package has to stand out 
against thousands of other items, you 
ought to be loud. Egmont Arens con- 
vinced the A & P that red and yellow 
colors would sell more coffee by making 
a couple of A & P executives look down 
from the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing; the brightly colored taxis stuck out 
like a sore thumb. 

On the other hand, strong colors may 
not convey a good impression of the prod- 
uct. Rexall’s foot-balm bottle had an or- 
ange-and-black label; Ben Koodin changed 
it to a soothing blue. 

Perhaps the customer wants to see what 
he’s buying. Cellophane windows help 
here; on the other hand, this “window” 
may be broken by a too-curious finger. And 
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age should have: 


can’t read. 





Full—but not long-winded—data on 
contents, directions, various uses of 


product. 


Colozs that won’t fade and thereby 
imply staleness. Strength of color de- 
pends on product and on color of 
competing packages. Red implies a 
If you export, remember 
white means death in China, green 


bargain. 


means bad luck in England. 
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To be a “shopper-stopper,” a pack- 


» Simple, clear identification of prod- 
uct and trademark. Especially im- 
portant for low-income buyers who 


some products, especially in the frozen- 
food line, don’t look palatable in their 
packaged state. Here color photo repro- 
duction can be an excellent substitute. 

What information are you trying to get 
across on the package? Recipes, directions 
for use, weight, nature of contents. De- 
partment store clerks can be immeasurably 
helped to sell a textile product if the pack- 
age carries washing directions, thread 
count, etc. Printing the information on 
all sides of the package also helps speed 
stock-room identification. 

All these and countless other points 
should be ironed out when you begin re- 
designing your package. It’s a tall order, 
but taking the trouble pays off. A book 
of packaging “case histories” issued by the 
publishers of Modern Packaging a few years 
ago showed sales increases of between 50 
and 200 percent for the majority of over 
50 businesses which had revamped their 
packages. 

There are those who say packaging’s 
importance has been overstressed. It’s true 
that a package, no matter how attractive, 
won't sell a second time if its contents don’t 
satisfy. But it’s also true that the pack- 
age and the product can go together like 
ham-and-eggs, and a good packaging job will 
help your product in the market. 


Carefully selected type-faces or 
illustrations. The night one can give 
the impression of dignity, smartness, 
reliability or luxury. 

Legibility. Whether package is on 
shelf five feet away or on counter close 
up, copy should be easy to read fast. 


A clean look. Fingerprint-proof 
surfaces. 


Absolutely no clutter of either color 
or advertising copy. 


If possible, a shape which will en- 
hance size. If package is a box, the 
broader the front the better. 


Relation to other products put out 
by the same company. 
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THE WORKING DIRECTOR” 


Nash-Kelvinator’s Lewis puts the stockholders into management 





ry OARDS of directors have generally lost 

) not only their original identity as rep- 
resentatives of the stockholders but also 
much of their vitality. The result is 
that salaried managers often act like 
sole and dictatorial owners of busi- 
nesses, without any check or guidance 
from the real owners. Howard A. Lewis, 
financial vice president of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., is a vigorous symbol of a growing 
revolt against this state of affairs. 

Lewis at 57 is a man who not only minds 
his own business as a Nash-Kelvinator 
executive but relentlessly minds the busi- 
ness of several thousand owners of 10 other 
companies on whose boards he sits. 

Lewis’s pride is that as a director he takes 
nothing and nobody for granted. He 
studies endlessly to know his facts about 
companies he serves as director, makes 
himself heard at meetings, and questions 
and goads managers without mercy or 
shyness. 

These activities, which require an almost 
unpleasant energy, appear to spring from a 
strong conviction that as a stockholder and 
representative of stockholders he has rights 
and responsibilities at least equal to those 
of any manager. He says: 

“Management is too close to itself to see 
the big picture. My job is to look down 
the road for management, tell “em where 
they are and what’s coming next.” 

This conception of a director’s duty is 
both old and new. As originally conceived, 
a board of directors was the high command 
of its corporation—the stockholders’ staff 
at corporate headquarters. ‘he board made 
the big strategic decisions and left tactical 
details to paid executives. 

But corporate growth and its complexi- 
ties put stronger and stronger emphasis 
on professional management. As direc- 
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torates increased in size they decreased in *™* 


importance. ‘The reasons for this were 
twofold—the unwieldiness of the boards 
and encroachment of management into 
board membership. 

A 1946 study by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board covering 535 
non-financial corporations shows _ that 
boards average nine members and run as 
high as 35. About half of the reporting 
companies had boards in which a majority 
of the directors doubled as salaried man- 
agers. Company officials, even when not 
a clear majority, nearly always have a 
plurality over the other groups—that is, 
over the stockholders, lawyers, bankers and 
specialists. 

This means that management often is in 
a position to direct and approve its own 
work, fix its own salaries and perpetuate 
itself in office by use of the proxy system. 

An earlier Conference Board study in 
1938 showed that individual directors of 
505 typical firms owned an average of less 
than 1 percent of these firms’ stock. A 
measurement of the vitality of directing 
boards is found in “the absentee and con- 
vention records. Only 65 percent attended 
as many as four out of five meetings in 
1945. The most faithful attendants, of 
course, were paid manager-directors. Less 
than one-fourth of the directorates in the 
Conference Board study convened oftener 
than once a month and most of the small 
companies held board meetings only once 
a quarter. 

Lack of vigor among director boards is 
also evident in the responses to Harvard 
Business School researchers by company 
executives, ordinary businessmen and gov- 
ernment commentators. Anonymous in- 
terviews with officers of 32 firms showed 
that most executives consider their boards 
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as “passive” entities which give nominal 
or “automatic” approval to management 
recommendations. Interviewed business- 
men gave these descriptions of non-execu- 
tive directors: stuffed shirts, rubber stamps, 
back-scratchers, log-rollers, window dressing 
and members of an exclusive club who 
conform to a social pattern. Most scathing 
indictment came from Justice W. O. 
Douglas when he was chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 
“The average modern director does not 
direct the course of a corporation to a much 
greater extent than a conductor directs the 
course of his trolley car. Both of them go 
along with the vehicle, and one of them is 
often present only for the sake of the ride.” 


OQWARD LEWIS contradicts this de- 

scription violently. A rotund dynamo 

of a man—he is a weekend commuter be- 

tween his Detroit headquarters and _ his 

Hudson Valley home in Kingston, N. Y.— 

he does more than use his big outdoor voice 
to keep people awake at board meetings. 

Lewis completely ignores the unwritten 
law that directors do a polite fade-out when 
they leave the council chamber. His club 
bedroom in Detroit is an after-dark office 
where he pores over extra-curricular corre- 
spondence. This includes letters, minutes, 
inventory reports, financial statements and 
prospectuses of the corporations he actively 
directs. ‘They are a washing machine maker, 
apple shipper, bank, and heat control firm 
as well as Nash-Kelvinator subsidiaries in 
Canada and England. 

Lewis may long-distance the executives 
of one or more of these institutions at any 
moment. He makes no apology for but- 
ting in, and he often sounds like a profes- 
sor criticizing a student’s examination 
paper. “Well, I'll give you good marks on 
that effort, but I want more analysis on 
this point,” he shouts. Lewis looks upon 
managers as the stewards of ownership, not 
as high-ranking officials. He looks upon 
himself as the conveyor of aid and advice, 
therefore deserving of strict attention. 

“T’ve got those managers pretty well 
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trained by now,” Lewis observes. “The re- 
ports I get aren’t just the statistics that 
go to other shareholders. I get the ex- 
planations that support them—the com- 
pany’s line of reasoning.” 

Lewis calls the telephone his “basic in- 
strument,” but he frequently drops every- 
thing and rushes to the scene of action. 
Only about one-third of his working time 
is spent in Detroit. 

“T believe in going where the investment 
is,” he says. 

Lewis has a passion for business order- 
liness which came from being raised by a 
bachelor uncle. “He always made me hang 
up my clothes. In the summer time when 
I cut grass and ran errands for neighbors 
he’d make me account for every penny.” 

Another reason Lewis believes in taking 
care of money is that his maternal grand- 
father, a Frenchman, made a fortune in 
the ’49 gold rush and was robbed of it. 
Born in Faribault, Minn., and brought up 
in California, Lewis left Stanford Univer- 
sity after two years because he wanted to 
work. “I was fascinated by finance,” he 
recalls. 

After 15 years in New York and England 
with the Hot Point Heating Co. and later 
with McGraw-Hill publications, he went to 
Detroit in 1926 as treasurer of Kelvinator 
Corp., going over to Nash-Kelvinator in 
the 1937 merger. 

His associates think that his value as a 
director lies in his multiple activities. 
Ideas that he picks up from one firm can 
often be applied elsewhere. Another asset 
is that he knows many sources of credit 
just off the beaten path. By bringing to- 
gether borrower and lender he serves both 
parties and keeps things humming. 

Lewis puts personnel problems on a par 
with policy and production questions. He 
prefers to discharge a wrong-headed officer 
than to try to reform him. The same 
theory applies to men approaching senility. 
He believes it is better to pension them off 
than to kick them upstairs to the board of 
directors—a common practice. 

Lewis’s interests are by no means con- 
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fined to his immediate business 
tasks. Besides constantly traveling 
about the U. S. he has made four 
trips to Europe since the end of 
the war. But he has seen nothing 
anywhere to shake his conviction 
in the self-imposed doctrine of hard 
work. Laziness and _ ineptitude 
bring their own punishments, he 
insists to associates, and he ap- 
plies this theory impartially to 
owners, executives, employes and 
world statesmen. He has no use 
for any man who won't or can’t 
handle responsibilities. 

To Lewis responsibility is almost 
a holy word, which stands for some- 
thing vivid and real. ‘This personal 
conception of it probably would 
make him an active and vigilant di- 
rector even without his exceptional 
energy. 

Business students believe the 
Lewis type of director represents a 
definite trend in American economy. 
Dr. John C. Baker, former professor 
of business administration at Har- 
vard Business School and now 
president of Ohio University, thinks 
that more and more business di- 
rectors are aware of their respon- 
sibilities. In his recent book, Di- 
rectors and Their Functions, Dr. 
Baker says of such men: 

“There is a widespread concern 
among them to know their func- 
tions and a desire to perform them 
properly. . . . The duties of direc- 
tors are recognized as being vastly 
different from what they were con- 
sidered in the 1920's.” 

Whatever the opinion of business 
theorists may be about the function 
of the director, Lewis’s practical at- 
titude is very clear: the function of 
a director is to manage manage- 
ment—to help and compel manage- 
ment to handle a business profitably. 
He never rests in his attempts to 
do this where he is a director. 
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LIFE and the 5-DAY WEEK 


HE five-day week has produced some curious 
changes in business habits. 

Burglars have found the two-day holiday a 
boon. Where banks stay closed on Saturdays, 
merchants have two days’ cash accumulated by 
Saturday night. Even if they put the money in 
the night depository of a bank, it may be stolen. 
Robbers recently got $150,000 in week-end hauls 
from night depositories of three banks in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Florida. 

Saturday used to be the big day for barbers, 
but in cities the rush has moved to Friday night. 
In country towns, however, farmers still go to the 
barber on Saturday. 

Most department stores say that the five-day 
week has made Saturday business bigger than 
ever. But on the West Coast shoppers want to 
spend Saturday at the beach or in the mountains, 
so they do their heavy buying on Friday. 

While the five-day week gives most workers a 
chance to shop on Saturday, the store people 
want a day off too. This has led many de- 
partment stores to close on Mondays. But the 
salesgirls whose husbands have Saturday off would 
like to take Saturday off with them. So some 
department stores compromise by closing on Sat- 
urdays during summer months. This tends to 
throw Saturday business out to the small suburban 
shops. 

Housewives used to buy groceries for the whole 
week on Saturday, but Friday has grown in vol- 
ume until it is now nearly as big a day as Saturday. 

Railroad ticket offices in big cities say that 
what used to be the big Saturday afternoon rush 
is now the big Friday night rush. Before the 
five-day week, Sunday was the worst day for auto 
accidents. Now it’s Saturday. 

Mail order houses say Saturday is busier than 
ever at their retail stores. But the flood of mail 
orders still arrives on Tuesday. Country families 
make out orders on the weekend, mail them on 
Monday. 

Today the five-day week is most prevalent in 
manufacturing industries from the northern half 
of the Atlantic seaboard west through Illinois 
and Michigan. But the two-day holiday is spread- 
ing to all kinds of businesses. Eventually, the 
experts say, its blessings and drawbacks will be 
felt by everyone, except maybe the farmer. 
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$Y,VERY time you toss out a worn shirt 

or a pair of old socks you become a 
7g Silent partner in one of America’s 
“most substantial industries—the 50-million- 
dollar-a-year rag business. 

Some 1400 companies devote their 
talents exclusively to collecting, processing 
or selling 350 million pounds of rags an- 
nually—approximately 2 billion rags. While 
most rag companies employ from 20 to 30 
people and gross an average $150,000, some 
afford a strange kind of living for as many 
as 200 workers while achieving net sales of 
about 5 million dollars. 

The rag business has many starting points 
but the most important of them probably 
are the domestic trash can and textile mills 
which sell their waste cuttings as rags. 

Domestic rags usually go from the trash 
can to the city dump, where junk peddlers 
pick them out—along with metal, bones, 
bottles, etc.—and sell them to junk yards 
at from one to four cents a pound. Yards 
pass them to wholesalers, who sell them 
again to rag launderers. 

Most rag launderers sell their sterilized 
rags direct to industrial users, but some pass 
them on to jobbers who sell them to such 
clients as factories, public utilities and auto- 
mobile shops. Some jobbers sell the cloths 
in the laundry containers; others repack 
them under firm names or trademarks. 

Woolen rags make shoddy (a material 
for mattresses), furniture stuffings, over- 
coating, suitings, blankets and carpet cush- 
ions. 

Cotton rags are used to make fine sta- 
tionery, every type of paper—tar, tissue, 
sand, blotting and wrapping—fiber baskets, 
roofing and wire insulations. 

But by far the most important use of 
cotton rags is for industrial wiping cloths. 
All machines need oil. Hence the business 
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in wipers alone has become so lucrative 
that the number of companies engaged in 
it has just about doubled since 1935. 

Most rag companies are located in the 
heavily industrialized areas of New Eng- 
land, New York, the Cleveland-Detroit- 
Chicago-St. Louis belt, and on the West 
Coast in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

One of the country’s largest is Wiping 
Materials, Inc. in St. Louis, which grosses 
2 million dollars annually and works 175 
people. | 

In the Wiping Materials factory ceiling- 
high stacks of dirty rags, supplied by whole- 
salers in every part of the country, are fed 
into giant automatic tumblers, washed with 
chemicals and with live steam. Centrifugal 
extractors remove 75 percent of the water 
and special driers bake the rags for half an 
hour at 225 degrees F. 

Once the rags are clean, they are stripped 
of all buttons, hooks and eyes; sleeves are 
sliced and tails cut off. Then, as Kleen 
Kwality Kloths, they are graded, baled and 
shipped. 

Wiping Materials, Inc. is more fortunate 
than many rag companies in that it has both 
suppliers and customers which are large and 
constant. It enjoys a monopoly on used 
rags from the Salvation Army and Good- 
will Industries, while selling to such com- 
panies as Standard Oil, National Cash 
Register, A.T.&T. and Otis Elevator. 

Wiping rags must be nearly twice the 
size of a man’s large handkerchief. ‘They 
are divided into more than 100 grades, ac- 
cording to texture, weight and general con- 
dition. At top price ($1 a pound), the 
best wipers are the so-called “specialties” — 
cheese cloth, flour sacks, sugar liners and 
beef tubings (the cloths around hams). 
But most of these are in short supply, hav- 
ing been largely replaced by paper bags. 
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Next to specialties in desirability are 
white or nearly white household rags and 
ticking (mattress covers). Knitted under- 
wear, known in the trade as “ganzies,” make 
good wipers but specifications require that 
they be dirtied by neither oil, ink nor paint. 
Coloreds—sheeting, muslin, gingham and 
calico—are the most common rags and, at 
18 cents a pound, the cheapest. 

During the war rag men fattened on huge 
army and navy wiping cloth orders which 
consumed about two-thirds of the indus- 
try’s total output. After V-] Day rag prices 
rose 25 percent above the wartime OPA 
ceilings. But since the beginning of this 
year several things have happened to dis- 
turb the rag men: 
> Business has shown signs of slackening 
off. Old customers are still placing orders, 
but in smaller quantities. Some firms re- 
port a 15 percent volume drop and consider 
it an indication of how closely manufac- 
turers are watching inventories. 

& Labor costs are slicing more heavily into 
profit. About half the industry’s 10,000 
plant workers, predominantly colored 


women, are unionized. ‘They have been 


organized by a hodge-podge of 
unions. Workers in one 
Houston firm are members of 
the United Mine Workers. 
Wages have risen in some sec- 
tions as much as 50 percent 
to reach about so cents an 
hour. 

> Competition, already stiffen- 


ing within the industry, is being offered 


from the outside by paper substitutes, 
shredded waste, towel rental services and 
an entirely new product—an unwoven 
textile of rayon and cotton fiber impreg- 
nated with resin binder. Just to play 
safe, quite a few rag dealers are offering 
towel rental services and other rag sub- 
stitutes of their own. 

The wiping cloth industry hasn’t done 
too good a job of keeping its own skirts 
clean. Innumerable bales of wipers have 
been sold as sanitary cloths when they were 
actually “clean picked” rags—selected un- 
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washed rags which the dealer had not 
laundered. In prewar days many imported 
rags, particularly those from Japan, were 
sold under a “sterilized” label when they 
had only been river-washed. 

Such dodging of specifications is serious. 
Laboratory studies reveal that dirty rags 
contain up to 4000 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter. Unsanitary wipers can turn minor 
cuts into bad infections or bring on derma- 
titis and other rashes. 

It is also easy for unscrupulous launder- 
ers to cheat on gradings by slipping into 
their bales rags of a lower quality than those 
called for. ‘There is ample opportunity, 
too, to overweight the tare, or wrapping, 
and thus get by with packaging fewer rags. 

‘To eliminate such evils, the Sanitary 
Institute of America was organized in Chi- 
cago in 1932 by members of the wiping 
cloth industry. ‘The Institute has con- 
sistently promoted higher standards and 
more honorable business practices. And 
some states have passed sterilization laws 
for wiping cloths. California and Ohio 
impose heavy penalties for violations. 

A chief complaint of the rag dealers is 
that they are too often the vic- 
tims of a squeeze which works 
in this way: ‘Textile mills and 
wholesale clothing houses 
must get rid of their cuttings 
quickly because they don't 
have room for them to pile 
up; because the fire laws pxo- 
hibit such accumulations; and 
because they can get cash for them. So 
the rag man must be willing to buy every 
day. But he must also sell his rags imme- 
diately after processing or be snowed under. 
Prices and profits therefore slide quickly 
with sudden reduction of demand. The 
fast turnover then becomes a curse. 

Since demand appears to be falling off 
now, jobbers without dependable cus- 
tomers are jittery. But the industry as 
a whole is still doing fine; machinery is not 
diminishing in this country and as long as 
oil lubricates it, a tattered shirt will be an 
economic asset to somebody. 
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THE ELECTRONIC STOVE. familiar flavors and the familiar ap- 


pearance. Meat or bread is cooked 





OUSEWIVES have been told for 


months about a new miracle for the 
kitchen—the electronic stove. ‘They may 
envisage a mechanical magician conjuring 
up steaks, roasts, bread, vegetables and pud- 
dings in a matter of seconds. But they’d 
better hang on to the old time-tried stove. 
Cooking by high-frequency radio waves 
isn’t perfected, and many experts think it 
won't be for some time. 

Nearly all experts take a wait-and-see 
attitude. At least one is entirely outspoken. 
He is J. C. Sharp, vice president in charge 
of engineering for Hotpoint, Inc., a Gen- 
eral Electric affiliate, who reports after a 
long investigation: 

“It is safe to say that housewives as well 
as appliance dealers may disregard reports 
which indicate that a new cooking machine 
will replace the conventional range.” 

His investigation showed that: 

& The retail price of an electronic range 
with only one cooking unit would be more 
than $1000. 

& The electronic range in its present de- 
velopment won’t cook meat or bread satis- 
factorily and thus the kitchen would need 
supplementary cooking equipment. Sharp 
observes: “The electric range boils, stews 
fries, roasts, bakes and broils any and all 
food with results that please the American 
housewife, whereas most foods cooked in 
the electronic unit are ‘different’ tasting.” 

Scientists tackled two problems in the 
electronic range: the heating of pre-cooked 
foods and the actual cooking of raw foods. 
The first big failure came when raw meat 
was put in the electronic unit. It cooked 
but it didn’t have the flavor, texture or 
appearance of meat as people eat it and 
see it. 

Conventionally cooked meat or bread 
gets its temperature from heat forced in 
from the outside. The outside thus is sub- 
jected to high temperature and the action 
of air for a longer period than is the inside, 
and becomes crusted. This produces the 
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in the electronic stove by high- 
frequency waves and the effect is to heat it 
internally; the outside doesn’t crust or 
brown. 

On the favorable side, high-frequency 
waves destroy mold spores and make bread 
keep longer. As for meat, it can be pre- 
seared before entering the electronic range. 
But it means a double operation. 

Electronic cooking of vegetables has been 
generally satisfactory. ‘The time-saving 
factor is tremendous. But the stove’s work- 
ing time isn’t the housewife’s main kitchen 
worry; it is HER working time. 

But the time-saving factor is of great 
concern to short-order restaurants and rail- 
road kitchens. ‘The electronic range prob- 
ably will come to first use there. It may, 
in the end, prove of greater value in busi- 
ness than in the home. It certainly will 
until it’s been further developed. 

Opinions, however, vary widely among 
the experts. Hotpoint men say it may be 
a year or two, or longer, before some appli- 
cation of high-frequency is ready for home 
use. ‘They say that many rash statements 
have been made but actually the stoves 
aren't ready yet for the home. 

On the enthusiastic side is the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Raytheon equipment operates at higher 
frequencies than General Electric appears 
to have used. Its “Radarange,” used in a 
number of restaurants and in Boston’s 
Statler Hotel, will cook a two-pound lobster 
in two minutes, a pre-seared chicken in 
four, a pre-seared steak in 50 seconds. ‘The 
rent for the “Radarange” is $5 a day or 
$150 a month. 

Patently, before the average housewife 
thinks of junking the old stove for this 
magic-of-tomorrow two things will have to 
happen: the price will have to come down, 
and the electronic stove must be perfected 
to cook—anything. When that’s accom- 
plished, a miracle of quick cooking will 
have arrived, for whatever that may mean 
to the average woman in the kitchen. 
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HUGO (G6$@LDSMITH 


Ohio sports manu ifacturer boosts p 


ts, spreads security through planned production 
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TABILIZED production has en- 

abled Sport Products, Inc., Cincin- 

nati athletic goods manufacturers, to 

convert a frantically seasonal business 

into a steady, 52-week operation which 

is unique in sports goods and quite rare in 
any line. 

‘This system is the creation of Hugo Gold- 
smith, the company’s slim, soft-eyed, 69- 
year-old president. His most pronounced 
qualities are expertness as a manufacturer, a 
realistic sense of employer responsibility, 
and a profound horror of stereotyped busi- 
ness thinking. 

These personal characteristics are re- 
flected in the company itself, which pro- 
duces 700 different items under the widely 
known MacGregor, MacGregor-Goldsmith, 
and D & M trademarks. It is the country’s 
third largest sports goods manufacturer. 
(Spalding and Wilson are bigger. ) 

Goldsmith’s manufacturing expertness 
shows through the fact that Sport Products 
produces each of its 700 articles at a steady 
rate each week of the year although demand 
is highly seasonal (who orders baseballs in 
August?) and the equipment and skills 
needed to turn them out are quite spe- 
cialized. 

His realistic sense of employer responsi- 
bility is evident in his conviction that em- 
ployes need security to do their best work 
and to make money for the boss. 

At Sport Products, under the stabilized 
production program, each worker knows he 
will get 52 weeks’ work a year. He also 
gets a paid vacation, participates in a pen- 
sion trust plan, and is eligible for special 
incentive awards which are determined by 
his associates. 

But Goldsmith’s most dominant charac- 
teristic is an abhorrence of rigid, conven- 
tionalized business thinking. Many of our 
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economic ills can be traced to this 
mental rigidity, he says. 

According to orthodox business the- 
ory, stabilization of production in a 
complex, fluctuating business like ath- 
letic goods is impossible or not worth the 
trouble. Goldsmith became suspicious of 
this dogma 40 years ago, brooded about it 
for almost 30 years, and 10 years ago— 
smack in the face of the 1937 recession— 
inaugurated the system he uses now. The 
results: new efficiency and steadily mount- 
ing profits. 

Last year Sport Products had gross sales 
of more than 2 million dollars and a net 
income of $260,000, about a fourth higher 
in each category than in the previous year. 
There have been no labor disturbances. 
Productivity is high. ‘Turnover among the 
1500 employes, which was naturally ac- 
centuated by the war, again is settling down. 
(Average pre-war employment tenure was 
12 years. ) 

How does Goldsmith schedule his busi- 
ness and how does stabilized production 
work? 

The system’s core is integrated book- 
keeping and accounting. Production, dis- 
tribution and sales records for the previous 
year are broken down by products. Future 
sales estimates are worked into them. These 
figures are translated into raw materials 
needed—tabulated by yards, pounds, gal- 
lons, etc., and into the total amount of 
labor, by different kinds, needed to turn 
out the company’s gross product. 

A summary sheet then shows that in 
1948 Sport Products is to produce 240 pairs 
of one type catcher’s leg guard, 60,000 
dozen 12-inch softballs and 5760 dozen 
fielder’s gloves of one model, besides so 
many bats, punching bags, golf clubs, ten- 
nis rackets, badminton birds and sports 
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shirts. All these 
items will require 
known quantities of 
% yarn, rubker, fasten- 
/ crs, wood, chemicals, 
"leather, adhesives 
© In an act of mag- 
| Mificent simplicity, 
“8 the company divides 
by 52 and obtains a 
weekly production 
standard for each ar- 
ticle, plus a weekly 
purchasing, employ- 
‘ ment and expendi- 
ture schedule. As products leave the fac- 
tories in steady flow, they are stored in a 
five-story, block-long warehouse against 
promised delivery dates, shortly before the 
peak season demand. 

This production system has some notable 
by-products. First, with each item being 
made at an even rate throughout the year, 
an employe can be kept on the same job. 
This means a big gain in productivity, par- 
ticularly because many of the jobs, like sew- 
ing hip pads or glove padding, require spe- 
cial training. 

But the effects of planned production go 
beyond the factory walls. ‘They go into 
people’s homes. ‘They help create security. 
As the worker develops a skill and stays 
on a job, his sense of security is transmitted 
to his family—and to other businesses serv- 
ing the family. 

Goldsmith’s suppliers also are helped by 
steady and predictable purchasing. “We 
go to a tannery,” Goldsmith says, “and buy, 
let’s say, 25,000 square feet of cowhide every 
week. The tannery goes to the stockyards, 
gets the hides, goes to work on them. All 
the people involved in the buying of all 
the materials we use can plan ahead, along 
with us.” 

So stabilized production, in one relatively 
modest business, spreads stability, order, 
and sustained purchasing power throughout 
a pretty big area. 

Skeptics have insisted that there are two 
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Goldsmith 


® major drawbacks to stabilized production as 
Sport Products does it. ‘They point first to 
all the paper work. Goldsmith answers that 
all businesses have to keep the same records, 
but just don’t coordinate them. 

The second alleged drawback is that the 
sales force is put in a straitjacket and held 
to rigid quotas. It hasn’t worked that way, 
Goldsmith replies. Manageable adjust- 
ments in production can be made from 
week to week to balance sales fluctuations 
or design changes. If disruptive adjust- 
ments are required, somebody has slipped. 

Goldsmith presides over Sport Products 
from a 10x12 cubbyhole office in the main 
plant in Cincinnati’s grimy West End. The 
office is always open-doored and right at 
the switchboard operator’s elbow, where it 
invariably attracts Western Union messen- 
gers and other sub-presidential intruders. 

But Goldsmith has no sense of executive 
grandeur, the display of which he leaves to 
subordinates in their more spacious quar- 
ters. By nature he is a machinist. He 
studied mechanics at the old Cincinnati 
Technical School and worked in three or 
four machine shops before coming into the 
company in 1902, shortly after the death of 
his father. His interest in making, doing, 
and being in the middle of things is demon- 
strated by the condition of his desk. On it, 
or recently fallen from it, are a new plastic 
football helmet, odd bits of material, a half- 
dozen golf club heads, two basketballs, and 
papers in accumulated disarray. 

His father, Philip Goldsmith, is com- 
memorated in an ebory-framed photograph 
on the wall. Philip founded the company 
across the Ohio River in Covington, Ky., in 
1875 and sold nickel baseballs and dime 
bats. As the working day grew shorter and 
sports grew in popularity, Philip prospered 
and moved across the river to a bigger plant. 

In the 1900’s Hugo Goldsmith recalls 
how he and the other executives would pack 
their sample cases in late winter and hit the 
road. ‘They would come back in six or 
seven weeks, pool their orders, hire some 
help, and work at an apoplectic pitch until 
the goods were made. ‘Then everybody was 
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laid off. This was wasteful, and the source, 
naturally, of thoroughly unsatisfactory labor 
relations. 

Today those relations are excellent. Sport 
Products has had a contract with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, covering all 
fabricating employes, for 10 years. ‘The 
union says the company is a tough bar- 
gainer, but fair. ‘Ihe company says the 
same about the union. 

Employes, called associates by the com- 
pany, reciprocate by calling Goldsmith Mr. 
Hugo. ‘This designation apparently was 
started to distinguish Hugo from other 
members of the family, but it has grown 
into a term of affection. Nevertheless, the 
relationship between Goldsmith and asso- 
ciates is not contaminated by maudlin 
simpering. Mr. Hugo wants, and gets, 
pretty matter-of-fact treatment. He doesn’t 
exude paternalism. More likely, he will 
pounce on an employe for improper han- 
dling of a machine, and demonstrate what 
he means. Or he may bawl out the whole 
plant through his column in the house or- 
gan. (Mr. Hugo recently consented to 
have the column censored by the advertis- 
ing department “to avoid misunderstand- 
ing.”) But the employes like Mr. Hugo 
because he’s a plain old able shop hand. 

They know he has invented a baseball- 
winding device and a basketball carcass- 
making machine, besides some minor proc- 
esses, and that the long list of MacGregor- 
Goldsmith “firsts” in sports equipment 


must be credited largely to his leadership. 

Among these pioneering achievements 
are the sunken rubber inflation valve, lace- 
less-construction balls, cantilever shoulder 
pads, two-piece football pants, concealed 
stitch softball, and thumbless boxing glove. 
The day in 1926 when Army and Navy wore 
Goldsmith’s new lightweight football equip- 
ment at Soldier’s Field, Chicago, inaugu- 
rated a new football era. 

Goldsmith and his staff keep abreast of 
sports through athletic associations, coaches’ 
groups and celebrities. Lots of suggestions 
and requests for new equipment come from 
outside. Fritz Crisler, the former Prince- 
ton football coach, came in sad-faced some 
years ago and asked Goldsmith to make a 
non-stretch jersey. Princeton had lost a 
game because a backfield man was pulled 
down by his jersey. Goldsmith developed 
a tear-off jersey. 

Goldsmith goes to many games himself. 
His colleagues report that he can spot the 
performance of a halfback’s shoes or a catch- 
er’s mask at 150 yards. Goldsmith derives 
pleasure from his continuing sensitivity to 
the material requirements of sports events. 
if not to the score, which he rarely knows. 

But no other satisfaction is so real to 
Goldsmith as that which he gets from his 
stabilized production system. For this sys- 
tem does more than keep his trademarks 
moving profitably nght around the calendar. 
It spreads security—a commodity which, to 
Goldsmith, is all too rare. 








The Camera Maps Contours 


Contour maps for planning highways, railroad rights-of-way and factory sites 
can be made quickly and cheaply from stereoscope pictures taken from an air- 
plane. The process, called photogrammetry, was used to survey a 31-mile-long 
strip of ground in New York. The cost was $17,600 for a map of a mile- 
wide area. An old-fashioned ground survey would have cost $75,000 and 
covered only a 300-foot strip. 

Railroads planning to cut operating costs by relocating trackage are commenc- 
ing to use photogrammetry. So are companies locating oil, gas, power, water 
and sewer lines, real estate development and dams. 

Photogrammetry is accurate down to contours at two-foot intervals, but is 
most economical when used to plot 5, 10 or 20-foot contours. In wooded 
areas the work must be done in winter when the leaves are off the trees so the 
camera can “see” the ground. | 
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THIS FARM IS A FACTORY 





HE biggest truck farm in the East got 

that way because of one man’s ability to 
visualize farming as an industry to which 
assembly-line techniques of planting, proc- 
essing and marketing could be applied 
with profit. 

Seabrook Farms, near Bridgeton, in 
southern New Jersey, lies in an area where 
many a farmer still follows a horse-drawn 
plow and sells his produce at a dinky road- 
side stand. By abandoning these old meth- 
ods 65-year-old Charles F. Seabrook has 
become a truck farm Henry Ford. 

Seabrook’s domain sprawls over 19,000 
acres in two counties. On it he grows a 
dozen vegetable crops, using the best tech- 
nical and scientific aids he can muster. 
Tractors which haul mechanical pickers. 
Planes which spray and dust the fields. 
A two-way radio system, installed in auto- 
mobiles, which enables instant communica- 
tion between far points on the farm. 

Such devices alone do not explain Sea- 
brook’s pre-eminence, since other big 
growers use them too. But he has a freez- 
ing plant, a cannery, and a warehouse right 
on the premises. Within hours after crops 
are picked, they are frozen or canned, 
packed and stacked. ‘They may be shipped 
right out in refrigerated trucks. Or they 
may go, safely packaged against spoilage, 
to the low red-brick warehouse whose stor- 
age capacity is 40 million pounds. 

Last year Seabrook Farms produced 65 
million pounds of frozen vegetables alone 
—over 13 percent of the national total of 
such foods. 

Seabrook’s production-line approach to 
the planting and processing routine has 
largely rid him of the notorious uncertain- 
ties that beset small-scale growers of truck- 
crops—uncertainties he knew from experi- 
ence. As a young man he had helped his 
father work the family’s 60 acres—now a 
mere half a field on the present farm. 
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Even in those days Seabrook hated the 
vagaries of almanac farming. He installed 
irrigation pipes in 1912; he introduced 
tractors and trucks. Soon Seabrook pro- 
duce was selling by the carload lot in the 
New York market. 

During the farm slump of the 20’s Sea- 
brook worked as an engineering consultant 
on road building and irrigation projects in 
eight European countries, including Rus- 
sia. In 1929 he returned. Soon he became 
interested in the quick-freezing principle 
developed by Clarence Birdseye to preserve 
fresh produce. 

Today Seabrook Farms does a 17-million- 
dollar yearly business. Added to its own 
vast crops, it processes the produce of 700 
other farms. 

C.F., as his employes call Seabrook, is 
still the organization’s quiet, purposeful 
chief. Of his three sons, Belford, the old- 
est, has charge of engineering; Courtney 
of sales; and Jack, 30 and the youngest, is 
general farm manager—a Princeton Phi 
Beta Kappa in chemical engineering. 

A step below in the hierarchy are eight 
farm managers, one for each of the semi- 
autonomous units into which the farm is 
divided. Four of them are ex-farm owners 
who sold out to Seabrook. At their dis- 
posal they have not only the latest mech- 
anized equipment but also a large staff 
of scientists expert in everything from 
vitamin content to weather, from erosion 
control to using hormones to keep apples 
from dropping before the pickers are ready 
for them. 

Planting is carefully scheduled to bring 
crops in over a certain period. But the 
weather often plays tricks, lengthening or 
shortening the growing season. When an 
expected two-day harvest comes to maturity 
in a single day, floodlights are set up and 
24-hour shifts go on. ‘The staff includes a 
climatologist, whose predictions enable the 
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New Jersey’s 19,000-acre Seabrook Farms puts 
assembly-line techniques to work on vegetables 








Seabrooks to plan work more effectively. 

A “quality control” group regularly tests 
samples from the fields to see if they’re at 
the best point for processing. Four air- 
planes are used to spray and dust crops. 
One plane can cover 50 acres an hour; air 
spraying over big flat fields is half as costly 
as ground spraying. 

There’s no real beginning or end to the 
cycle of production at Seabrook Farms. 
Butt ends of asparagus and other plant ref- 
use go back to the soil as fertilizer. Each 
spring 1000 Hereford steers are brought in 
and fed silage from a huge stack of pea and 
lima bean pods left over from the process- 
ing. The herd fattens; the farm gets the 
manure. 

The processing end of Seabrook’s produc- 
tion line also hews to the principle of 
using everything: “We freeze what we can; 
what we can’t, we can.” ‘The Seabrook ac- 
cent is on frozen foods, but when crops 
come in too fast for the quick-freezers to 
handle, the overload goes to the cannery. 

The intricate system of drill planters, 
cutters, reapers, conveyors and _ viners 
(which shell peas and lima beans), by 
which the crops move from field to factory, 
show the engineering mind working full 
tilt. So does the off-season activity at Sea- 
brook Farms. A few winters back, the 
quick-freeze plant was put to work on 
French fried potatoes, and now 
processes as many as four car- 
loads a day. Fish from Cape 
May and oysters and clams 
from Delaware Bay are frozen 
too. 

In the midst of all this 
mechanization, a sizable labor 
force is still required in the 
cannery and freezing plant, for 
soil conservation, fence-mend- 
ing, or hand-picking, which is 
still necessary on crops like 
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snap-beans and apples. There are 1500 per- 
manent employes, 5000 seasonal workers. 

Seabrook has union-shop contracts with 
two AFL unions—teamsters and meat and 
cannery workers. “If you’re going to have 
a union, you might as well go all the way,” 
he says. 

The Seabrooks would deny that there is 
paternalism in their handling of the farm’s 
labor force, regarding simply as sensible 


. business practices the various devices which 


help their employes fit into the tightly in- 
tegrated farm operation. There is a child- 
care center where mothers can leave their 
children while working during the rush 
season, art classes, and recreation centers. 
Seabrook has dormitories for temporary 
help and 850 housing units for permanent 
workers. 

The vast scope of the New Jersey farm’s 
activities, the number of workers it em- 
ploys, the high cost of its elaborate ma- 
chinery are totally out of the reach of the 
average small-scale truck farmer. CLF., 
who has bought up a lot of adjacent farm- 
land, admits that only a highly specialized 
farm can industrialize on a sizable scale. 

But at the same time he believes the 
number of acres owned has little to do with 
a farm’s success. A farmer with only five 
Or 50 acres, according to Seabrook, can earn 
his living and a profit too if he tosses aside 
the concept of farming merely as a “way of 
life” and regards it as a business which can 
be improved by smart and efficient manage- 
ment methods. 

Such methods he believes to be within 
the reach of any intel- 
ligent farmer who can 
throw overboard the 
Pa-did-it-this-way attitude 
and attack his problems 
as a modern operator. 

Complacently mindful 
of his own small begin- 
ning, C.F. says: “The 
term ‘small farmer’ is mis- 
leading. It’s not the size 
of the farm; it’s the man 
working it.” 
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feit bills. Merchants can 
get themselves put on the 





OUNTERFEITING is reviving fast 

after the war years when we had little 

of it. So far this year it is triple what it 

was at the same time in 1946. And, as 

usual, it is the businessman who is paying 
good money for the phony. 

The government expects to seize more 
than a quarter-million dollars in queer 
money this vear. This does not approach the 
pre-war peak of 114 million dollars but the 
rate of growth is worrying the government. 

Any retailer may now reasonably expect 
to be offered from time to time some of the 
product of a well-organized phony-money 
business—because that is what it is, a well- 
organized business. ‘The efficient counter- 
feiting plant is an industrial enterprise, 
often working by contract. 

A plant may have standing weekly orders 
in addition to its regular output. The gang 
sells its “queer” at perhaps 10 cents on the 
dollar. Salesmen may get a commission of 
$2 or $3 on each $100 batch, wholesalers 
$3 to $s, distributors, $8 to $12. To the 


ultimate “consumers” — the passers — the * 


final price may be $25 or $30 per $100. 

The passers, or shovers, pay the highest 
price, take the biggest chances, and hatch 
the schemes to outwit businessmen. 

There are dozens of standard dodges 
which many retailers know about. But new 
ones appear every day. 

A few schemes are clever, complicated, 
subtle. But much of the counterfeit, prob- 
ably most of it, is passed by men or women 
who simply offer it. Many are stupid and 
easily caught. But even the stupidest pass 
some bills before they are caught, simply 
because the American merchant takes his 
money for granted. 

Banks don’t take it for granted; it’s their 
merchandise. All banks are authorized to 
confiscate counterfeit money for the Secret 
Service, which publishes a Counterfeit Note 
Index describing every type of funny bill. 
Secret Service field offices distribute “hot” 
regional warnings describing new counter- 
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mailing lists for these re- 
gional warnings at any Secret Service office, 

In spite of all warnings, it is easy to pass 
queer money. ‘Most people take anything 
that resembles money,” says the Secret 
Service, citing a typical example: 

Several bogus $10 bills were passed in a 
West Virginia town. The local editor pub- 
lished photographs of the face and back of 
one of them, thus violating the law himself. 
The next day three sets of the pictures, cut 
out and pasted back to back, were passed 
on merchants in the town! 

Crude free-hand drawings of $1 bills have 
been passed. In sophisticated New York 
the half-tone picture of a local politician 
was used in place of the Lincoln engraving 
on one counterfeit $5 bill which was passed 
on the politician’s wife. 

Well, how DO you tell a counterfeit? 
The best way is to look for the lifelike eyes 
of the face on a good bill, or the clear, un- 

em broken lacework of white 
: lines around the border, or 
_~ >the sharp saw-tooth points 
around the colored Treasury 





* seal. They're all there—but not on most 


counterfeits. 

Our paper money is printed from steel 
plates engraved by the finest craftsmen in 
the world. Most counterfeits are photo- 
engraved, etched with acid instead of en- 
graving tools. ‘The acid bites away parts of 
the design. Result: The eyes in the coun- 
terfeit portrait lack luster. ‘The webbed 
border lines are broken. The teeth around 
the ‘Treasury seal are broken or dull. Put 
a counterfeit bill beside the genuine and 
you can see the difference. 

What should you do if someone tries to 
pass a counterfeit on you? ‘The Secret 
Service says: Stall him and call the police. 
If you can’t delay him be sure you can 
identify him later, and call the cops. 

But the most important thing to remem- 
ber is: 

If you get stuck with counterfeit money, 
you, not the cops, are the loser. 
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A PRIMER ON LENDING ABROAD 


Those billions mean goods, not dollars, from our producers 





HE U. S. government will lend foreign 

countries some billions of dollars in 
coming years. ‘This fact is inescapable, but 
the way it is phrased is unfortunate. For 
it really will be the American businessman, 
worker and consumer who will do the lend- 
ing, and the loans won’t be in dollars, but 
in tangible goods. 

Foreign countries need the output of our 
farms and mines and factories; and when 
we lend them these “billions of dollars” we 
will in fact be lending them billions of 
dollars worth of these things: food, ma- 
chinery, equipment and finished goods. 

These loans, therefore, aren’t mere book- 
keeping transactions—financial hocus-pocus 
of interest only to New York bankers. Nor 
are they simply charity donations. Since 
the loans are goods—in tremendous quan- 
tities—they involve our standard of living. 
They may mean the difference between 
domestic prosperity and a bust, world 
stability or chaos. Why? 

This is what is happening now: We are 
exporting goods at the rate of 15 billion 
dollars a year. But we are importing at 
the rate of only 6 billion. The huge dif- 
ference due us cannot be paid for by for- 
eign countries because they don’t have 
enough production to pay with. 

But if they don’t soon get enough pro- 
duction to pay with, we will have to stop 
sending them that g billion dollars worth 
of surplus exports. ‘This will mean collapse 
of a g-billion-dollar market for us, which 
will put a big crimp in U. S. business. 

The only way for us to keep that busi- 
ness is to lend goods (totaled symbolically 
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as dollar loans on the ledger) to those 
from whom we import. 

Of course the human needs of war-torn 
Europe and the political crumbling in some 
areas enter into the consideration of world 
economic problems, but the necessity of 
a lending program can be based on the 
hard economic facts alone. 

Moreover, the economics of a loan pro- 
gram are as beneficial in the long run to the 
exporter as they are to the importer. 

The truism cannot be stated too often: 
the United States simply cannot sell unless 
it buys. And to get the buying back up 
to a healthy balance the United States now 
must lend goods with which foreign coun- 
tries can bolster their output to us. Early 
estimates of how much must be lent, allow- 
ing for how much other countries will be 
able to sell us without help, point toward 
a program of 2 to 5 billion dollars a year 
for possibly as long as 10 years—more at 
first and less near the end of the period. 

The countries which will get the loans 
have no blueprints as yet of the prionities 
they will use in buying U.S. goods with 
their new dollars. 

Undoubtedly capital equipment—such as 
railroad and mining equipment and ma- 
chine tools—will be very high in order 
of purchase. But there are some places 
where consumer goods are so scarce that 
people have no reason to work hard be- 
cause there is nothing to buy with the 
money they would earn by doing so. In 
those cases, clothing, tobacco, automobiles 
and other consumer items will have to be 
brought from the U. S. and marketed to 
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those who are holding back goods or 
Services. 

Against the taxes which will have to be 
imposed to pay for a big loan program 
must be considered the importance of 
foreign trade to our national economy. 
Our current rate of export, 15 billion dol- 
lars a year, is far above the peacetime peak 
of about 4.7 billion dollars during 1926-30. 
In the national picture it means that one 
out of every 15 persons in the United 
States is working for export trade. 

Producers of several specific commodities 
have an even greater stake in maintaining 
exports. Before the war one out of every 
three persons in tobacco and cotton owed 
his livelihood to foreign buying. - 

Exports are a sort of “margin of profit” 
in our national business operation. At the 
present time 10 percent of the goods manu- 
factured in the United States is shipped 
out. Loss of this market will put indus- 
try near the break-even point. 

Exporting, however, must be accom- 
panied by importing. Other traders must 
sell their goods to pay for ours. We are 
currently importing at a very swollen rate, 
but the surplus of exports over imports is 
approaching 1 billion dollars a month. 

The question then arises: if a loan pro- 
gram is. launched to correct that lack of 
balance, what can we import? 

A good stab at answering this question 
has been made in a Twentieth Century 
Fund study entitled America’s Needs and 
Resources. According to these estimates, 
there is room by 1950 for much greater 
imports of coffee, wood and paper, wool 
and cotton products, hides and furs, sugar, 
copper, tin and ores, petroleum and many 
other commodities. 

But these increased imports cannot be 
forthcoming, until the broken-down econ- 
omies of Europe and Asia are repaired. 
Even Latin American countries, untorn by 
war, are expected to be running low on 
things to export to us in payment of our 
exports to them. 

Reconstruction can be effected only by 
getting production tools and equipment 
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from the United States, for we happen to 
be practically the only source in the world 
for the goods needed. 

In other words, again, even though we 
now have a surplus of exports, we must 
continue to export heavily in order to 
supply foreign countries the material from 
which they can produce enough of their 
own goods to even up their trade with us. 


T is a little like trying to do business with 

a bankrupt. He can buy nothing you 
sell unless someone lends him enough 
money to get his business started, at which 
point he comes around for the products 
and services that you and others have to 
offer. Then he pays back the loan from 
the profits on what he sells. 

The lender gains two ways: by making a 
profit on the supplies he sells to the rejuv- 
enated customer and by collecting interest 
on his loan. 

There is an historic parallel in our own 
colonial times, when Dutch, Bnitish and 
other foreign capital made possible the 
building of our ports, roads and even the 
plantations from which cotton and tobacco 
were later poured into the export market. 
At that time the shoe was on the other 
foot. Foreign countries were exporting 
more to us than they bought from us, but 
enough loans were put into the United 
States to keep trade from stagnating. 

But the size of the rejuvenation needed 
in the present emergency raises the ques- 
tion of whether this country can produce 
all the goods which must be sent abroad 
to do the job. Do we have the capacity to 
supply both domestic and foreign demand? 

In the early days of a big loan, there will 
be a pinch on the U. S. consumer in food, 
which is needed so badly abroad for human 
existence that it will have to be bought 
even before reconstruction supplies. Also, 
a high demand for coal, both to keep 
homes warm and to keep factories going, 
will be enough to keep U. S. mines 
operating at capacity for some time. 

The long-range pinches on the U. S. 
economy are harder to calculate. ‘They 
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might come in industrial goods and raw 
materials—goods which will be used abroad 
to make consumer items. On the list of 
immediate wants are heavy machinery, 
farm equipment, fertilizer, oil, timber and 
cotton. 

Of these, only cotton is now in good 
supply in this country. But we ought to 
have enough of the other things within a 
short time—by the time that loans 
amounting to, say, 5 billion dollars are 
authorized by Congress, negotiated among 
countries, and orders are placed against 
them. 

A large loan program and the sustained 
volume of U. S. shipments will place 
some strain on our natural resources—just 
how much is being studied carefully—but 
the inflow of raw materials from other 
countries will offset much of our own 
depletion. One af the goals of a maximum 
volume of foreign trade is the world-wide 
use of each kind of raw material from 
the country which has it in the most 
abundance. 

U. S. consumers should feel no serious 
pinch in the supply of consumer durables. 
For, generally, foreign countries won't take 
big supplies of these until more basic de- 
mands are met. For a while, U. S. con- 
sumers may feel some shortage because 
materials like steel will be diverted into 
foreign reconstruction. After that, when 
foreign industry is clicking, other countries 
will be able to buy American autos, toasters 
and gadgets—and buy them without com- 
peting at all with American consumers for 
the supply. 

The planners of the big aid program are 
confident that U. S. production is capacious 
enough to produce adequately for the 
home market as well as for foreign needs. 
There may be isolated shortages, but 
nothing any worse than we are experiencing 
now. The policy behind the loans, it must 
be remembered, is not to boost exports 
disproportionately but only to keep exports 
from falling. 

An extensive loan program, besides pro- 
longing some isolated shortages, probably 
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will push up a number 
of prices. Big loans {— 
may even crowd the entire price 
index upward, though that may 
not happen if the U. S. is in 
a recession when the program 
starts. A price increase is cer- 
tainly not desired by this govern- 
ment or by foreign buyers, but 
price inflation may be the lesser 
of two evils, the other being to 
let trade drop sharply. 

There is only one sure way to avoid 
shortages and price increases that may 
be intensified here by foreign loans. ‘This 
is to reduce U. S. exports and go far to- 
ward creating a recession, or intensifying 
one. Such an economic breakdown will 
cost U. S. consumers, wage earners and 
producers much more than loans will. 

The U. S. government is not the only 
source of dollars for other countries, but 
the other sources can’t supply nearly 
enough by themselves. ‘The World Bank 
(International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development) can be counted on 
for some help, but its total lendable funds 
are comparatively limited. 

Some private capital is being invested 
abroad, but unsettled economic and politi- 
cal problems have held it to a low figure. 
Private U. S. investors can’t expect the 
U.S. government to follow an imperialistic 
policy of protecting these investments. 
So investors will hold off until recon- 
struction abroad is well under way. 

The forces necessary to turn the huge 
faucets of world trade are too big for any- 
one but governments to handle. But even 
though the policy decision is made by 
governments, using dollars as symbols, the 
underlying reality is that everybody in the 
U. S. is involved. We are involved, too, in 
more than a limited, internal way. 

The alternative to big foreign loans by 
the U. S. is a collapse of production abroad. 
Out of such a collapse, new kinds of gov- 
ernment are bound to arise. Their ways 
of doing business will be different, and 
probably will be antagonistic to ours. 
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YOUR FEEP a 


skin and, contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, corns have no roots. 
ALL corns are caused by fric- 
tion and pressure; tight or 








4, F ILLIONS of us interrupt our daily 
NV activities to groan: “My feet are kill- 
ing me.” ‘This is hardly ever accurate; foot 
troubles rarely cause death. But aching 
feet are a top source of national discomfort, 
fatigue and frayed nerves. 

According to reliable estimates, almost 
three out of every four Americans have feet 
that hurt. One third of the men rejected 
in the wartime draft were turned down be- 
cause of foot ailments. 

There is no good reason why all of this 
should be so. Most people take their first 
steps on healthy equipment, which many 
of them chen proceed to abuse for the rest 
of their lives. 

The normal foot is an engineering mas- 
terpiece. Its 26 bones are so joined and 
arched that the whole structure can with- 
stand shocks, endure strains and carry 
weights out of all proportion to its size. 
Dr. Dudley J. Morton, Columbia Univer- 
sity specialist in pedal problems, estimates 
that in the course of a one-mile walk the 
average foot carries a weight of about 250 
tons. 

But some feet are not normal. Some- 
times, for instance, the metatarsal bone that 
leads to the big toe is short and the more 
slender metatarsal bones that fan out to 
the other toes must carry a weight load be- 
yond their strength. 

Ill-fitting shoes cause other structural fail- 
ures, but chiropodists deny that arches fall. 
In rare cases the foot does completely col- 
lapse, but generally the height of the arch 
makes little difference in foot health. Some 
persons with flat feet never experience a 
twinge of discomfort, while others with 
high arches suffer great pain. 

Probably the most common __ foot 
troubles are those of the skin: the corns, 
calluses, and the fungus infection called 
athlete’s foot. Corns and calluses are sim- 
ply a thickening of the outer layer of the 
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badly fitted shoes do it. 

Persons in poor general health usually 
also suffer in the pedal extremities. Since 
the feet are farther from the heart than 
any other part of the body, and also below 
it, they are frequently subject to circulatory 
troubles. Diabetics, for example, often 
have troublesome feet. 

Aching feet rarely need surgery. Ordi- 
narily a chiropodist will use medication, 
bandaging, mechanical procedures, hydro- 
therapy, electrical treatments or shoe 
therapy. In prescribing shoes, he ignores 
the so-called “corrective” type—with built- 
in arch preservers and other much touted 
features. By correct shoes the chiropodist 
means any sensibly designed pair that fits 
snugly at the heel and gives the toes plenty 
of room. Special supports should be built 
in only according to prescription. 

For women, the chiropodist would (if 
he could) bar high-heeled shoes for general 
day-in-day-out use. High heels, which 
throw the weight of the body forward, are 
the principal reason why ten times more 
women than men have foot trouble. 

If your feet are killing you, see a chiropo- 
dist. If they are sound, wear comfortable 
shoes and follow these rules to keep them 
sound. 

(® Change shoes and hose frequently. 
(Bathe the feet daily. Dry them well 
between the toes to ward off athlete’s foot. 
If the fungus disease catches up with you 
anyway, don’t attempt home treatment 
with strong chemicals. 

©) Cut the nails straight across, not round 
and not short. 

@> Exercise the feet and expose them often 
to the sun and air. 

©) When you sit down, prop the feet up 
to body level. As far as the chiropodist is 
concerned, feet look fine on a desk. 

(>If these simple rules are followed, the 
chiropodist says, the average person should 
always walk on easy feet. 
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THE FACE AND THE STOMACH: A Fable 


There was bad blood between the Face and the Stomach. Often 
they had quarreled, and now they were at it again. 

Said the Stomach to the Face: “You are up in the world. You 
lead an easy life. You have the best of everything, while I have only 
what you give me.” 

“But,” said the Face, “I look out for you. I see to it that you have 
what you have. I listen for you as well as for myself. I smell out the 
opportunities for us both. I take in the food. I always speak for you, 
and I have many other things to do. I, too, earn my living by the sweat 
of inv brow.” 

Said the Stomach: “You talk like the Great Eye Am, but I do the 
hard work. I take what you supply, and I work on it, and I turn it into 
things that everyone can use. I am more important than you.” 

“But,” said the Face, who was always butting, “you do not under- 
stand that without me you would not have work to do. You would 
shrivel up and have ulcers.” 

Said the Stomach: “With all your fat, you have a cheek to say 
that. It is I] who gives you your fat. If it were not for me, you would 
be thin, and I shall show you what I mean.” 

So the Stomach quit work. ‘The Body got weak, and the Face got 
worried. Finally the Face gave in, and granted the Stomach more of the 
food for his very own. 

[hings went better for a while, but then the Stomach got twitchy 
again, and made demands, while the Face looked on with a fishy eye. 

Said the Stomach: “I must work here in the dark, unseen, messing 
my lining from dawn to dusk while you are out in the sun. I want more 
privileges.” 

So they quarreled again, and all the other organs of the Body got 
into the quarrel, demanding their privileges, too. ‘They took sides and 
joined up in groups—the organs on the left, and the organs on the nght. 
There was quite a din. They quit work at different times, and the Body 
grew weak again, and the Face grew pale again. 

So the Brain stepped in, and pondered long, and at last put out an 
order for the regulation of organ relations, to make them regular. The 
order prohibited, prescribed and specified. 

And the Face said, ““There!”’ 

But the organs were accustomed to their own ways, and they did not 
change all of a sudden. The Stomach rebelled, and the blood pressure 
got very high. 

Then the Heart stepped in, and whispered to the Face, and whispered 
to the Stomach, and whispered to all the organs on right and left. “You 
all have rights,” said the Heart, “and you all have work to do. If you 
will be fair to each other, there will be plenty of rights for all, and plenty 
of food for all, and no need for quarreling.” 


Uhev listened well, and they all said the Heart was right. But each 
one said it applied not to him—only to the others. 


And that, for a while, is the end of the story. 

















_ What to expect of your future in the atomic age. 
__ A series of articles—in language everybody 
in understand—looking at atomic energy as 
c ive force—in industry, in the 
ty, in the home. The articles tell you 
anges this new power will bring in 
é. 



























Kenn lly is és a highly respected 
businessman who took over the mayor's job in the 
nation's second metropolis because he believed | 
_ his city~-after ——, of machine ] | 
_rule—needed him. What and how is he doing? ——— 


















It’s going to get harder than ever—and smart 
businesses are thinking more and doing more 

about training salesmen, This article is full 
Dedhe helpful information—straight from the men 2 
who know most about the subject. 


“Bill” Harman of Wilmington, Del., has long 
been an advocate of the factory-made home. 
He believes it is a2 big part of the answer 

: to our vast housing problem. Now he is doing 
something about it; he is delivering the houses— 
ready to live in. 





The Fuller Brush Man is knocking on a lot of 
- 'doors.... What's ahead in television 

aud EM. _ «+» Rubber: how we got low prices 4 
and independence with synthetic. .. , Cities 
must get rid sl we lot of false ideas about 
the parking problem. 











